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Declaration of the Rights of the Child 





Charter of the International Union for Child Welfare 


Proclaimed in 1928, revised in 1948. 


By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, com- 
monly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva”, men and women 
of all nalions, recognising that Mankind owes lo the Child the 
best that it has to give, declare and accept it as their duly to meet 
this obligation in all respects: 


I. 


HH, 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 





THE CHILD must be protected beyond and above 
all considerations of race, nationality or creed. 


THE CHILD must be cared for with due respect 
for the family as an entity. 


THE CHILD must be given the means requisite 
for its normal development, materially, morally 
and spiritually. 

THE CHILD that is hungry must be fed ; the child 
that is sick must be nursed; the child that is 
physically or mentally handicapped must be 
helped; the maladjusted child must be re- 
educated ; the orphan and the waif must be 
sheltered and succoured. 


THE CHILD must be the first to receive relief 
in times of distress. 


THE CHILD must enjoy the full benefits provided 
by social welfare and social security schemes ; 
the child must receive a training which will 
enable it, at the right time, to earn a livelihood, 
and must be protected against every form of 
exploitation. 


THE CHILD must be brought up in the conscious- 
ness that its talents must be devoted to the 
service of its fellowmen. 














Editorial 


This year, the International Union for Child Welfare 
celebrates its fortieth anniversary, marking four decades of 
practical help to millions of the world’s children and assistance 
to many countries in raising the standards of child care. 


The International Union, as a non-governmental organiza- 
tion, continues to stimulate and encourage voluntary effort 
and private initiative in child welfare, yet many of its members 
now are official child welfare agencies. During this forty- 
year period, since the Union came into being, both official 
and voluntary child welfare services have developed rapidly 
and unevenly in nearly all the countries of the world. 


In some areas, most services are in the hands of the State 
or local authorities ; in others, what services exist depend mainly 
on voluntary agencies. But in very many cases, both official 
and voluntary -exist side by side and there has been only a 
slow realization of the necessity for coordination if the needs 
of all groups of children are to be met satisfactorily, without 
undue overlapping and wastage of precious resources. 


For the meeting of the I.U.C.W.’s General Council (held 
in Lisbon from 8th to 13th July 1960) in this fortieth anniversary 
year, therefore, it was decided to discuss the theme : “ Coordinat- 
ing official and voluntary services for the benefit of children 
—what progress has been made and what can we do to ensure 
better results in the future ? ” 


We have pleasure in printing in this number of the Review 
the papers submitted to the Council on this theme, together 
with a brief summary of the discussions and the summing-up 
by the General Rapporteur, Mr. J. H. Reid. 








Public and Voluntary Child Welfare Services 
in New South Wales 


by R. H. Hicxs, 0.B.E.* 


Statutory child welfare services in New South Wales are 
concentrated within one agency which is responsible for pro- 
viding all the basic facilities within its field. This agency, the 
Department of Child Welfare and Social Welfare, controls 
establishments for dependent, delinquent and truant children, 
trains its own staff and engages in the prevention of delinquency 
and the promotion of life within the family. It provides services 
for adoption, family casework, school attendance, probation 
and after care and social welfare of a material kind. It is 
responsible for the corrective training of delinquents and its 
programme of care for dependent children emphasizes foster 
care. There are in addition certain auxiliary services like 
psychological counselling, a housekeeper and home aid service, 
an information and extension service and an emergency service 
for the rehabilitation of victims of floods and bushfires. These 
facilities have been integrated within the Department to provide 
service at the individual or family levels as circumstances 
require, and are coordinated with other statutory and voluntary 
services. The Child Welfare Department is equal in status to 
other Ministerial Departments like Public Health and Educa- 
tion which also provide complete services within their par- 
ticular spheres. 

I think that a brief sketch of the development of child 
welfare services in New South Wales and some remarks about 
the physical features of the State are necessary to explain the 
traditional role of the statutory agency, the unusually wide 
range of services now provided by it and the present function 
of the voluntary associations which is confined largely to the 
care of dependent and handicapped children. It seems clear 
that an interaction of historical and geographic factors underlies 
the unusual balance of public and voluntary services, a balance 
which is weighted at the official end and which has given to 


* Mr. Hicks is the Under-Secretary of the Department of Child 
Welfare and Social Welfare, New South Wales, Australia. He has 
been Director of Child Welfare since 1944. He was State Director 
of National Emergency Services during the Second World War. Prior 
to World War II he filled senior administrative positions in several 
Government Departments. He was admitted as a Solicitor of the Su- 
preme Court of New South Wales in 1932. 
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the coordination between the two types of service a highly 
individual character. 

New South Wales, now a State with a land area of 309,433 
square miles, a seaboard of 907 miles, a greatest length North 
to South of 683 miles, a greatest breadth East to West of 
763 miles! and a population of just under 4,000,000? including 
about 1,280,000 juveniles under 18, is the most populous 
State of Australia and was the first to be settled by the British 
towards the end of the 18th Century 3. The new colony was 
avowedly a convict settlement under the control of a military 
Governor surrounded by military officials. The children of 
convicted felons who accompanied their parents te the penal 
colony were themselves regarded as criminals and those born 
here during the first thirty or so years of settlement were born 
into an environment unfavourable for the proper rearing of 
children. In view of such an environment their behaviour 
was what one might expect and their welfare, or rather the 
control of a public nuisance, was almost from the beginning 
seen as an Official responsibility. 

Public recognition of the needs of dependent children, the 
first matter with which I shall deal, dates from 1801 when the 
third Governor to be appointed 4 established an orphanage 
for girls in Sydney which was purchased from public funds, 
financed from customs duties and fines, victualled from public 
rations and managed by a committee of government officials 
and private individuals. The institutional or barracks system, 
augmented by an apprenticeship scheme, continued for the 
next eighty years during which voluntary and denominational 
associations entered the field 5 and supplemented the work of the 
statutory organization. During this period also the first attempt 
at classification was made, again by the public body ®. 

In 1881 the Government passed the State Children Relief 
Act which introduced a public policy of foster home care 
throughout New South Wales. A Board was appointed to 
implement the provisions of the Act and to supervise the 
placement in foster homes of the State children then in public 
institutions. This Act is among the most visionary measures 
ever introduced in the field of child welfare. It anticipated 
by 25 years the findings of the first child care committee to 
point out the advantages of foster care? and I think it may 
not be too much to say that it foreshadowed some implications 
of modern psychiatry regarding institutionalized and deprived 
children 8. The principle implied in Governor King’s action 
eighty years before—cooperation between the official body 
and private individuals—was continued in the composition of 
the Board, and was indeed extended to a system of community 
participation in implementing the public policy. This sound 
philosophy of child care in which the welfare of the child was 
paramount was in advance of the prevailing level of social work 
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skills and its full implementation had necessarily to wait until 
the lag was overtaken. 

Between 1881 and 1939 most of the present statutory 
services became available. Private agencies had been entering 
the field since the early part of the nineteenth century and the 
main emphasis in their programmes continues to be upon the 
institutional care of dependent children. A number of these 
organizations now provides casework service and material 
benefits, several are assisted from funds appropriated for the 
conduct of this Department and others share in the care of 
children in particular groups. For example, handicapped 
children generally are cared for by private and denominational 
agencies 9, the Child Welfare Department and the Depart- 
ment of Public Health sharing with them the responsibility 
for mentally retarded children. Disturbed children are catered 
for by the two statutory agencies, the less severely afflicted 
being in the care of this Department 1° which has access to 
more specialized facilities such as treatment centres and clinics 
controlled by the Department of Public Health. The latter 
also has facilities for mother and child health, available through 
a system of baby health centres, and certain private organiza- 
tions have also entered this field 1. Statutory services are 
available from this Department #2 and from the Common- 
wealth Department of Social Services which has taken over 
many services like age, invalid and widows’ pensions, pioneered 
by New South Wales. 

The legal basis for the integration within one government 
department of the services now administered by the statutory 
child welfare agency was established by the Child Welfare 
Act of 1939. Material aids to casework were transferred 
administratively in 1956. But a State-wide coordination of 
the services with those mentioned above was not possible 
until the decentralization of this Department was advanced 
following the War, and this had in turn to await the recruit- 
ment of suitable staff and the implementation of staff training 
programmes 18, A Department of Social Work was estab- 
lished at Sydney University in 1940 but it was not until after 
the War that the present Child Welfare Department—created 
by the Act of 1923 to supersede the State Children Relief 
Board—was enabled to launch an extensive training programme 
for its field officers. The programme, designed to fit officers 
to provide a family casework service and boarding-out super- 
vision, is only one of a number of social work functions carried 
on by them. 

The instrument of lateral, basic or working coordination 
are the field officers of this Department 14, whose employ- 
ment and training have been adapted to the growth of outside 
services and to the changing conditions of the post-War era: 
growth and shifts in population, decentralization of industry, 
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increased population mobility, a large-scale immigration pro- 
gramme}, the development of new industries employing 
children like television and drive-in cinemas, the increasing 
number of pre-school centres to be licensed, and so on. It 
is well known that some of these conditions increase the likeli- 
hood of family breakdown and consequently the scope for family 
casework since local loyalties, and relationships with friends, 
relatives and neighbours are severed and take time to be 
reestablished. By then the services set up will have the expected 
number of inadequate and problem families with which to cope. 
The decentralization of services has thus been the policy of 
the statutory agency during this period and is still continuing. 

There are eight district offices of the Department in and 
about Sydney, one each in the cities of Newcastle and Wollongong, 
and 25 branch offices scattered throughout the remoter areas 
of the State, through each of which is provided a family case- 
work service able to draw upon a wide range of material 
facilities 12 within the Department. These adjuncts to case- 
work have been designed to help those people who are for a 
variety of reasons ineligible for other statutory benefits. The 
only qualification necessary for certain Departmental benefits 
is the established fact of hardship and some people eligible 
for statutory benefits qualify on this ground for immediate 
assistance to tide them over until they commence to receive 
the statutory benefit. 

The Departmental field officers ensure that these and many 
voluntary services which are not normally available outside 
the cities are giver locally at the regional level. Each field 
officer is a family caseworker who also functions as a boarding- 
out officer, school attendance officer, probation and after-care 
officer and preventive officer. I have incidentally heard what 
seems to me the rather academic objection that the inclusion 
of “penal” functions in an officer’s role makes of him an 
authority figure shunned by parent and child alike, but I cannot 
see the objection as anything more than academic and the 
arrangement works very well in practice. Many of you no 
doubt know that the trend of recent opinion in some countries 
is favourable to the general purpose family worker, for it is 
recognized that to divide a family’s problems among a variety 
of workers according to the narrow terms of reference of each 
worker is to divide those problems artificially and, in fact, 
to inhibit the active cooperation of the client without which 
rehabilitation is impossible. 

It is precisely because of their wide terms of reference that 
Departmental field officers are enabled to function as a pivot 
round which revoive an array of statutory and voluntary 
facilities. Because of their preventive function they can locate 
and work with the critical margin of hard-core problem families 
who will not admit to problems of long standing, rebuff efforts 
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at help and stay well out of the reach of voluntary agencies. 
The official worker is probably best equipped to treat the 
family problem as a whole. An agency worker can only treat 
that part of the problem catered for by the agency he repre- 
sents and this of course applies to the representatives of a 
number of agencies helping the one family. 

It has often been found here and abroad 1® that a large 
amount of uncoordinated help from various agencies can do 
little more than contain the family problem. The same amount 
of help, if properly coordinated, can be really effective. The 
official worker is advantageously placed to channel the facilities 
of the voluntary agencies and to coordinate them with his own 
and other official resources. He provides a basic service whilst 
using the other services in a consultative way, either through 
those of their representatives who might be interested in a 
particular case or by way of direct referral to an agency which 
has not yet entered the picture but is likely to be useful in the 
coordinated programme. This is done in preventive cases 
generally, including those initiated by the official worker 
following information received from police, school teachers, 
private agencies, relatives or neighbours and those in which 
one or more private agencies have been approached by some 
other person and are already working with the family. Private 
agencies cannot act unless the family permits them to; they 
must wait to be approached. The official organization, however, 
can initiate the preventive supervision of any family in which 
child neglect or pre-delinquent behaviour in the children or a 
combination of these is evident and can thereafter bring in 
the private agencies by way of consultation. The additional 
and valuable help of the agencies would not otherwise be 
available in a preventive case ‘of this kind. 

The effectiveness of the arrangement of course depends 
on the cooperation of voluntary workers in the face-to-face 
casework situation. This is not usually difficult for an official 
worker to achieve as he is seen by the various agency repre- 
sentatives as an impartial outsider, and to cooperate with him 
does not involve the possible loss of prestige which might be 
seen to exist in an agreement to follow a programme suggested 
and controlled by a worker from another private agency. 

It will be noted that, traditionally, experiment and reform 
in the care of dependent children in New South Wales have 
tended to come from the official agency in advance of the 
voluntary organizations 1’. Moreover, the statutory agency 
has pursued its policies in partnership not only with the 
voluntary organizations but also with private individuals and 
with the community generally. These facts are interesting 
apart from the light they throw on the position today. It 
is a truism in many countries that the private association is 
the vehicle of pioneering, experimentation, reform and passing 
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on to the official authority, because it has more elastic terms 
of reference. Uncommitted by statute to providing basic social 
work and economic assistance to an unselected range of eligible 
people, able to determine and modify its intake policy and to 
free itself of part of its established work after passing it on to 
the statutory authority, the private organization is left with a 
reserve of creative vitality with which to recognize and define 
changing needs and devise new ways of meeting them. 

The reversal of this tradition in New South Wales with 
regard to the dependent child—and also to the delinquent— 
does not appear to be entirely a matter of history. The imple- 
mentation of a foster home programme on a State-wide level 
in a State of the size and character of New South Wales pre- 
supposes the organization of facilities for supervision, adequate 
finances, the recruitment and training of suitable staff and a 
number of other problems like publicity, the establishment of 
community contacts and maintenance of public good will, 
methods of home finding and so on. Voluntary organiza- 
tions have been unable, and to some extent unwilling, to 
augment the official foster home programme for a number of 
special reasons. 

Again, because children come into the care of private 
agencies almost entirely by means of applications made by or 
on behalf of their parents or guardians who pay for their 
maintenance, the wishes of these people must thereafter be 
taken into account. Because many of them wish to visit the 
children frequently, conveniently and at regular intervals, the 
institution has obvious advantages over the foster home. 

Conceding all this, however, it is rather difficult to under- 
stand why the private associations have not taken more resolute 
steps to introduce foster home programmes, if not State- 
wide at least within the three large cities of Sydney, Newcastle 
and Wollongong and their environs. There are approximately 
4,000 children at present in the care of the Child Welfare 
Department and these are distributed as follows 38: 


M F Total % 
In foster homes, with 
ordinary families and 
FOIMULVeS. os os OOS 1 ,427 2,929 73.2 
Placed with own families 78.39 
subject to recall if con- eis 
ditions deteriorate . . 60 59 119 3.1 
In residential establish- 
ments (mostly cottage 
homes) conducted by 
this Department. . . 388 238 626 16.1 
CRUG AS bee ce acto bon Fete 123 96 219 5.6 








TOCA ci<cs, epi -0) aeeeyOee 1,820 3,893 
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The great majority of those cared for by private agencies 
continues to be maintained in the larger type of institution. 
The proportion of these suitable for foster care would probably 
be at jeast as large as the proportion in foster homes of the 
children under the control of this Department. Because of 
complaints that Governmental instrumentalities were impinging 
on the work of private organizations it is customary for this 
Department to confer with the agencies whenever possible 
following the breakdown of families with children. This means 
the private organizations may select children most suitable for 
their purposes, and those rejected must necessarily be provided 
for by the Department. 

A few private organizations have begun to augment the 
institution system with other methods. Of the denomina- 
tions one has had a foster home programme for some years 
and another is investigating the practicability of establishing 
cottage homes, each to accommodate up to eight boys and girls. 
The latter project is still in the pilot stage and the former needs 
further development in order to cater for the available children. 
The most promising experiment at present is being conducted 
by Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. This scheme involves the setting- 
up of small reception establishments along the Eastern sea- 
board of the State, which are in the charge of married couples, 
the husband acting as boarding-out officer and supervising 
children placed within a radius of 150 miles. Except for this 
scheme the lack of facilities for supervision and to a lesser 
extent for home finding has confined other projects to the 
large cities. 

There is a rather different kind of coordination among the 
services for physically and mentally handicapped children. It 
is in this field that the voluntary organizations in New South 
Wales have really come into their own. They have introduced 
many up to date methods in the care of afflicted children of 
all kinds 2°: poliomyelitis victims, the mentally retarded, 
spastics, the deaf, dumb and blind, epileptics, the maimed 
and limbless, and tuberculosis sufferers. The private associa- 
tions have substantially carried out their historic functions of 
pioneering and experimentation and many of their services are 
now in the transitional stage between complete voluntary 
control and control by the two public authorities concerned, 
Education and Public Health. Accordingly new services, such 
as those for mental health and for the rehabilitation of former 
mental institution patients, have been pioneered and no doubt 
these will be more fully developed as the other services are taken 
over by the public authorities. 

Organizations requiring special facilities which they are 
unable to provide are assisted by the statutory authorities, 
either by way of subsidy or by the loan of professional and 
technical personnel or special teachers. For example the 
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Spastic Centre uses teachers from the Education Department 
and the School for the Blind is conducted by that Department 
in the premises of the appropriate agency. Organizations like 
the Royal Blind Society are subsidized whilst those such as the 
Far West Children’s Home #4 also have the use of medical 
and other personnel and equipment provided by the School 
Medical Service of the Education Department. 

It is a pleasing sign of the vigour and health of these 
associations that they continue to seek new worlds to conquer. 
Some indeed, such as the Co-ordinating Council for the Physi- 
cally Handicapped in New South Wales, have set out to coordi- 
nate the work of member organizations with the object of placing 
their views before the Government in order to achieve concerted 
action by voluntary and statutory bodies. Others, like the 
Deaf Children’s Education and Welfare Society of N.S.W., 
aim to induce the Government to provide free and compulsory 
education of high standard for deaf children and suitable advice 
to their parents in matters of general training. A similar 
aim on behalf of mentally retarded children is pursued by the 
Sub-Normal Children’s Welfare Association; however, many 
such children are already in the care of this Department and 
of the Department of Public Health. No doubt these and 
kindred services will be assimilated in the traditional way : 
as the extent of official commitment in them increases, so 
probably will official control and supervision of their activities. 

All private organizations offering full time or day care for 
children under the age of 7 years and apart from their blood 
kin are licensed afd supervised by this Department as pro- 
vided for in the Child Welfare Act, 1939-56, and Regulations. 
Approved establishments are eligible for free milk, the scheme 
being financed from Commonwealth and State funds and admin- 
istered by this Department. 

The services for delinquent children—probation, correctional 
training and after care—are almost wholly conducted by this De- 
partment which owns the institutions and trains its own field and 
training school staff. A limited number of delinquents is 
admitted from time to time to denominational establishments. 

In view of their limited facilities the private associations 
can hardly be expected to tackle the difficult job of character 
reorganization necessary with the sophisticated, habitual or 
hardened older delinquent, for such a task is specialized and 
costly. A diversified training programme calls for a high level 
of staff training, expensive equipment for teaching the various 
trades and crafts, the acquisition of sites, buildings and large 
rural properties and a decentralized system of trained after 
care officers. An integrated system of institutions serving 
different functions and providing for privilege, open training 
conditions, maximum security, and so on is also necessary. 
The Child Welfare Department is the only adoption agency 
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in the State. Of the 2,121 22 adoption orders made in the 
twelve months to 30th June 1959, two-thirds were arranged 
by the Department following on full enquiries by specialist 
staff into the various attributes of the adoptive parents and into 
the antecedents of the child. This is of course necessary in 
order to place the child with parents whose endowments are 
substantially similar to his own. 

The other third of the orders was made following private 
placement, the parties having negotiated either direct or through 
the medium of the denomination or private body controlling 
the lying-in home where the child was born. In these cases 
the Supreme Court requires a report to be furnished by the 
Department on the adopting parents to ensure the adoption 
will promote the welfare of the child. 

The vertical coordination of services in the State—the 
term “vertical ” being used to denote executive representation 
of all voluntary and statutory services—is achieved in the New 
South Wales Council of Social Service on which are repre- 
sented 115 member agencies, Federal, State and voluntary. 
These include all the major bodies in the fields of health, 
welfare, the Churches, and so on, and there is also provision 
for the associate membership of individuals interested in social 
welfare. The Executive is elected annually and each year 
co-opts representatives of the Minister for Child Welfare and 
Social Welfare and the Ministry for Social Services, the latter 
being the Federal agency. Hence the official agencies are 
represented on a policy level with voluntary organizations. 

Councils of Social Service exist in all States of the Com- 
monwealth and also in Papua, a dependency of Australia on 
the mainland of New Guinea. An Australian Council of Social 
Service has been established but is yet in its infancy. The 
Councils aim to promote cooperation among all social service 
agencies, between voluntary and official agencies and between 
voluntary agencies themselves; to study social conditions by 
means of research programmes ; to encourage the interchange 
of ideas ; and to stimulate community action. 

In the sphere of child welfare in New South Wales, however, 
the Council of Social Service has only a limited scope in the 
matter of coordination, for this function is largely determined 
by the level of evolution of the official child care agency. In 
other Australian States voluntary personnel, private organiza- 
tions and denominational agencies provide services for the 
statutory body which are provided by the Government in New 
South Wales. Such services include the use of voluntary 
probation officers and visitors and the maintenance of State 
wards and delinquents in institutions conducted by non-official 
organizations using their own staff. Some such body as the 
Council of Social Service thus necessarily enters in a coordinating 
capacity. For example the Council of Social Service in the 
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State of Victoria is responsible for the initiation and direction 
of training programmes for child care personnel such as matrons, 
cottage home staff, and other personnel. 

Apart from child welfare matters the Council of Social 
Service in this State is responsible for much valuable coordina- 
tion of services. It has established a central index which 
receives about 7,000 enquiries annually and is used by casework 
member agencies. The index is a means of identifying clients 
known to the different agencies and thus of preventing the over- 
lapping of services and of promoting cooperation. The Council 
conducts various services for informing members and the public 
of the latest developments in the field ‘of social work throughout 
Australia. It publishes a very useful periodical known as 
Social Service which has subscribers throughout the Common- 
wealth and is especially useful to the smaller agencies. Another 
of its publications, the Directory of Social Service Agencies, 
is widely used by Government Departments, the medical pro- 
fession, social service agencies, personnel officers in industry, 
hospital almoners, and so on. 

The Council also acts as a general information bureau, 
referring enquirers to the appropriate agencies and social 
workers. It conducts forums and discussions on questions of 
general interest, these being chaired by speakers who are 
authorities on their subjects. There have so far been two 
State Conferences, one of which was concerned with com- 
munity development, in particular with the problems involved 
in the spread and development of the Metropolitan Area of 
Sydney and the need for community facilities. 

The Council of Social Service is also concerned with com- 
munity needs for the satisfaction of which there is no existing 
organization. An example of this would be the need for mental 
health services in the wider sense, a field in which New South 
Wales had been backward. The matter was initiated by the 
Department of Psychiatry at Sydney University, which re- 
quested the Department of Public Health to assist in the forma- 
tion of a Mental Health Association. The inaugural meeting 
of all appropriate agencies (including this Department) was 
called by the Council of Social Service, a constitution was 
drawn up and standing committees established. The Council 
maintains a link with the Mental Health Association by con- 
tinuing to be an active member. It will in time withdraw 
completely in accordance with its policy to do so as such an 
organization grows and assumes a position which enables it to 
deal with its problems adequately. The Council has not the 
facilities to continue to direct organizations in whose formation 
it may have assisted, and it recognizes that these organiza- 
tions should in any case be autonomous. The Mental Health 
Association is now a going concern and continues as a member 
organization of the Council. 
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The initiation of original research programmes is another 
area in which the Council of Social Service has been active. 
Such research on a particular problem is usually requested by 
a member agency, following which the Council convenes a 
meeting of member organizations for an exchange of views. 
Upon approval of the project sub-committees are set up to 
consider the recommendations further. The Council itself 
carries out the research and guides its implementation. A 
project at present under way is concerned with the economic 
and social problems of widows. This project was requested 
by the Canteens Trust Fund, a body with surplus capital 
accumulated from the canteen services used by the troops in 
the recent War. The requesting body acting on policy paid 
half the cost of the research and the balance was paid by the 
Council from the contributions of member agencies concerned 
with the welfare of widows, donations from private individuals 
and business firms, etc. The research is directed by an ex- 
perienced research worker who will be employed for two years 
at a salary of £2,000 a year and will receive appropriate co- 
operation from all interested agencies, who will of course 
benefit from the results of the research. 

A research recently completed surveyed the employment 
problems of physically handicapped persons in New South Wales. 
The project was requested by the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce following an Employ the Handicapped Week conducted 
by this Chamber and publicized by the Council of Social Service. 
The representatives of various agencies 7 agreed to forward to 
the Council case material on handicapped people who had 
been successful in employment and this provided the basis 
for publicity. 

The ensuing Report published by the Council defined the 
difficulties of handicapped people in obtaining jobs even if 
employable ; indicated the need for more precise assessment of 
individual employment requirements and of the working 
capacities of handicapped persons; showed that the lack of 
a reasonable education was among the main detriments to 
rehabilitation; and elucidated a number of facts about 
unemployment and instability in disabled people, for instance 
that ex-T.B. patients suffer from lack of community enlighten- 
ment concerning the infectious aspects of the disease and that 
mental defectives are at an extreme disadvantage, for their 
inherent and innate disabilities are to a great extent irreparable. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Post-War conditions in all countries confront the child 
welfare administrator with tremendous problems arising from 
changes in the social structure. Along with the greater com- 
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plexity of modern life has come, in almost all spheres, a more 
widespread governmental activity. Especially is this so in 
the field of welfare, for the family structure has tended in- 
creasingly to disintegrate in a more and more impersonalized 
society. With increasing industrialization, improvements in 
communications, growths in population, population mobility 
and the like, the life of the extended family has tended to atrophy 
to the point where the immediate family—tfather, mother and 
children—tend to live more and more in a social void. 

The scope of social welfare is consequently wider and more 
complex than ever before. Despite the increasing entry of 
government instrumentalities into this field there is, in my 
opinion, more scope than in the past for action by voluntary 
associations in a role supplementary to that of statutory bodies. 

The greatest problem confronting all countries is the 
channelling of the two types of service in such a way as to avoid 
confusion, duplication or overlapping of services. Proper 
coordination is essential if existing services are to serve their 
intended function. 

I have drawn a distinction between various types of 
coordination because I wish particularly to emphasize the 
difference between what I have termed vertical coordination, 
or coordination at the policy-making level, and lateral or 
practical coordination by means of which policy is implemented. 

My impression in a number of visits abroad is that it is 
at the lateral or practical stage that coordination tends to break 
down. The committee, the conference or the congress may 
well agree upon, and even closely define, any number of policies, 
but they cannot effect the implementation of these policies. 
Agencies are often found to agree “ in principle ” to a particular 
course of action but they unfortunately do nothing of the kind 
in practice for want of proper machinery. 

The means of achieving coordination differ from country 
to country according to the structure of government, the nature 
of the terrain, the kind of local organization, tradition, the 
nature of settlement, population characteristics and other 
variables. These means differ greatly in New South Wales 
from the methods used in a country like Switzerland, for 
instance, which is organized in cantons of high and relatively 
uniform population density and small area. New South Wales 
has to cope with a huge land area over which is distributed 
population of extremely variable density. The child welfare 
authority has to extend to the hinterland not only its own 
services but also those of the private bodies lacking the facilities 
to provide them at a regional and local level. 

The examples given in this paper will, I hope, indicate 
the practical means by which this can be done over an area 
of several hundred thousand square miles. What has been 
achieved would not have been possible had not the statutory 
‘ 
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authority guiding the practical coordination had within its 
own control all the facilities necessary to provide a basic family 
service and to apply the same standard of service anywhere 
within the area. Experience in New South Wales indicates 
that perhaps the only economic way in which a regionally 
decentralized and coordinated service can be provided under 
similar conditions is for the coordinating statutory authority 
to exploit the use of multi-purpose social workers. The cost 
in terms of finance and manpower would be prohibitive were 
New South Wales to attempt to provide a service like that in 
England and Wales. There matters of child neglect are dealt 
with by the N.S.P.C.C., the education authorities deal with 
school default, the Home Office with probation, and public 
assistance committees with cash allowances. A system like 
this would not be practicable in New South Wales; neither do 
I think it desirable, for inherent in it is an undeniable tendency 
to duplication of services. Moreover a number of committees 
of enquiry, including the Curtis Committee, have pointed out 
that the quality of service given by different local authorities 
in the same region varies quite markedly and some are bv no 
means satisfactory. 

Apart from the many facilities directly available to a 
multi-purpose worker in New South Wales, he can also seek 
out the problem family—which the private agency cannot— 
and co-opt those agencies whose services are most appropriate 
in a particular case, draw up a coordinated programme for 
rehabilitation and apply this at a regional level otherwise 
denied to the private agency. 

It should be emphasized that coordination alone will not 
achieve the desired result unless the authority filling the role 
of the pivot itself has a wide range of necessary services under 
its direct control and unless these services are closely integrated. 
The function of the administration is to see that the coordina- 
tion is actually effective at the worker level. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. New South Wales Pocket Year Book for 1960, p. 22. 


2. Ibid., p. 24. Estimated population at 30th June, 1959 was 
3,756,375. Annual population increase is just under 2%, the 
average for the period 1948 to 1958 inclusive. 

3. In 1788. New South Wales then encompassed the whole of 
Australia. The creation of the other States—headed by Victoria 
about 50 years later—followed further exploration of the Aus- 
tralian continent. 

4. Philip Gidley King. 


5. Official sanction of their efforts dates from the Orphan Schools 
Act of 1826 and the Apprentices Acts of 1829 and 1834. 
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In 1866 the Industrial Schools Act and the Reformatory Schools 
Act were passed. Legally, although not yet actually, vagrant 
and destitute children as a group were to be catered for in indus- 
trial schools and delinquents in reformatories. Orphans had 
already been provided for in the Act of 1826. 

The White House Conference of 1909. 

It was claimed that boarding-out benefited children “ Morally— 
The character strengthened, self-reliance and self-control being 
allowed opportunities of being exercised” and “ The receptive 
faculty is increased by the enlarged field of observation presented 
to the child”. Cf. the findings of Spitz and Woolf, Goldfarb et 
al. re the loss in cognitive function of institutionalized children 
in Bowlby’s Maternal Care and Menial Health. 

For example Sutherland Shire Handicapped Children’s Centre, 
Warrawilla Home for the Deaf and the Blind, Sunshine Home for 
Mentally Defective Children, the Subnormal Children’s Welfare 
Association, the Spastic Centre, a number of establishments con- 
ducted by the denominational organizations, the New South 
Wales. Society for Crippled Children, the Coordinating Council 
for the Physically Handicapped in New South Wales, etc. etc. 
The Department has its own Psychological Counselling Service 
which is used to assist staff in the control and management of 
certain delinquents and in the counselling of foster parents and 
boarded-out wards. This Service has also undertaken a limited 
programme of therapeutic work and carries out the usual tests 
for the assessment of personality and intelligence. The clinics 
and psychiatric centres conducted by the Department of Public 
Health are used by way of referral of the children needing more 
specialized attention. These are relatively few. 

The Australian Mothercraft Society offers free advice to mothers, 
pre-natal and post-natal care of mothers and babies and advice 
in the care of the pre-school child. It also provides mothercraft 
training for qualified nurses and controls a number of baby clinics. 
Many of the dendminations provide similar services. 

Financial allowances to assist mothers to rear their children at 
home, a housekeeper and home aid service, relief for flood and 
bushfire victims, medical services, cash grants, baby outfits, 
issues of blankets, clothing and footwear, surgical aids, hearing 
aids, spectacles, free transport, funeral benefits, special foods for 
invalids and a number of minor social services. 


Field staff are recruited to the University graduate level (Arts 
degree or Diploma of Social Studies or both). All undergo in 
addition a two year in-service training course including the sub- 
jects of social casework, child welfare legislation and administra- 
tion, community organization, law of evidence, sociology, psycho- 
logy, social history and children’s health. There is also an in- 
service correspondence course for training school staff. These 
courses are conducted by the Department in cooperation with 
the Sydney Teachers’ College. Workers from private agencies 
are occasionally admitted to some of these courses as places become 
available. 

A good example of this is the case quoted in the section on Pre- 
vention in the Department’s Annual Report for 1959. 

Of a total population increase in New South Wales from 1948 
to 1958 of 723,052 about 67 4% % or 488,060 represents nett immigra- 
tion. New South Wales Pocket Year Book for 1960, p. 30. 
The “classic ” case is that quoted by D. V. Donnison and Mary 
Stewart in The Child and the Social Services. London. The 
Fabian Society, 1958, p. 3. 
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This is not to deny that the original impetus to the legislation 
of 1881, was given by private initiative, for in 1879 the Ladies 
Boarding-Out Society was formed to expedite action by the 
Government. However, this was an ad hoc organization con- 
cerned solely with the implementation of the foster home pro- 
gramme and with the establishment of local committees to super- 
vise the children boarded-out. It had no connection with any 
of the private organizations then in the field. 


These were the figures at Ist March, 1960. At the present rate 
of increase the total of 4,000 will be reached by 30th June. 


Children in hospitals, institutions for the mentally and physically 
handicapped, on leave, etc. at time of tally. Experience has 
shown that the present proportion in foster homes, which has 
been maintained for many years, is probably the optimum, for 
it should be remembered ‘that wards are a selected segment of 
the juvenile population with a heavy bias towards emotional 
instability, mental retardation and inadequacies of character, the 
consequence of defective home environment in early childhood. 


Voluntary agencies in this field include: Citizens’ T.B. League of 
New South Wales, Epileptic Welfare Association, N.S.W. Society 
for Crippled Children, Poliomyelitis and Physically Handicapped 
Society, Royal New South Wales Institution for Deaf and Blind 
Children, Spastic Centre, Speech Therapy Department of Royal 
Alexandra Hospital for Children, The Sub-Normal Children’s 
Welfare Association, The Sunshine Home for Mentally Handicapped 
Children, St. Edmund’s School for Blind Boys, St. Gabriel’s School 
for Deaf Boys, St. Lucy’s School for the Blind. 


Initiated by the Rev. Mr. Drummond as a seaside holiday scheme 
for the children of poor parents in the remote West of the State. 
Because many of these were noticed to be suffering from mal- 
nutrition and various disabilities, honorary medical men were 
called in to treat them and thence the idea grew into a holiday- 
cum-treatment scheme for poor and afflicted country children, 
with the Education Department contributing professional personnel 
and equipment. The scheme is now subsidized. 


Figures are quoted in the Annual Report of this Department 
for 1959. 


Comprising the following : Most of those mentioned in footnote 20 
and also Adult Deaf and Dumb Society, Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion of N.S.W., Association of Blind Citizens and Club, Australian 
Association of Almoners, N.S.W. Branch, Australian Association 
for Better Hearing, N.S.W. Branch, Australian Association of 
Occupational Therapists, N.S.W. Branch, Australian Association 
of Social Workers, N.S.W. Branch, Australian Epilepsy Asso- 
ciation, Australian Red Cross Society, N.S.W. Division, Civilian 
Maimed and Limbless Association, Consultative Council on 
Physically Handicapped Persons, Limbless Soldiers’ Association, 
Queen Victoria Homes, Royal Blind Society, Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul, Commonwealth Department of Social Services, Depart- 
ment of Labour and National Service, Department of Child 
Welfare and Social Welfare, National Association for the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, New South Wales War Blinded Welfare 
Committee, Partially Blinded Soldiers’ Association. 











About Coordination in the Field of Child Welfare 


by Mr. A. Hattuoto 


Execulive Director 
Central Union for Child Welfare 
Helsinki (Finland) 


In Finland the number of properly registered voluntary 
associations is so great that if the whole population, including 
all the children, were to join them as members, each associa- 
tion would have an average of only 63 members. 

The special liking of the Finnish people for associations 
is evidently greatly responsible for the fact that, although 
social expenditure amounts to as much as 12.5% of the net 
national income, there are about 200 associations active in 
the field of social welfare. As for the family, youth and child 
welfare organizations, the number of these is about 150 and 
many of them have several hundreds of local branches all 
over the country. 

The voluntary child welfare activities in Finland started 
about 120 years ago when the first children’s homes were 
founded by the then active women’s associations. Even today, 
about 80 out of the nearly 200 children’s homes are owned 
and run by voluntary agencies. But in the course of more 
than a hundred years, naturally, the methods of work, the 
programmes and the welfare philosophy applied by the organ- 
izations have undergone great changes. Nowadays it would 
hardly be possible for a child welfare organization to exist if 
it were to pay attention only to the physical needs of the 
children and, in addition, to one-sided moral education, as 
was the case at that time. 

Even if many of the activities started and developed 
during the last century, and especially after the First World 
War, by the voluntary organizations, have within the last 
twenty years been transformed into legal obligations of the 
State or of the. local authorities, the role of voluntary efforts 
in the fields of theoretical and practical child welfare has still 
remained very important. The development in this respect 
in Finland, particularly during and after the Second World 
War, has shown clearly that the number and duties of the 
organizations have not diminished, although public efforts 
have been multiplied on a large scale. On the contrary, the 
number of more specialized organizations paying attention to 
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the special welfare problems of some smaller groups of children 
has grown rapidly, particularly during the last 10-15 years. 
The main reason for this is probably the recent rapid develop- 
ment of those sciences which are applied in the field of child 
welfare and the acceptance of new methods for this work in 
general, and for its special problems in particular. This trend 
of development in Finland convinces us clearly that there will 
probably always be a need for private initiative and voluntary 
experimental efforts in those areas of human life which are 
constantly in a strong process of development. 

It seems that in more developed societies, where the basic 
needs of the population are already satisfactorily met, the 
general social development has started to move, as it were, 
according to a geometrical scale. As again our special working 
field seems to be most liable to react to all these social changes, 
child welfare has lately been faced with many new, most com- 
plicated problems. 

These circumstances, as well as experience, mean that the 
voluntary organizations, simply so as to be able to exist and 
to have the right to exist in the course of the rapid social 
development, have to be able to keep abreast of the times, to 
give attention to new and better methods of work, to ‘the 
new findings of the sciences, to the symptoms of the new needs 
appearing and to the continuously changing shapes of the 
old problems. 

In order to be able to give some examples of cooperation 
in the field of child welfare in Finland and to shed light on the 
many complicated questions of this cooperation, I shall first 
give a brief picture of the activities of the child welfare organiza- 
tions in my country. 

To influence public opinion, the legislators, the State and 
local officials regarding the existing problems and to make 
positive proposals for their solution, the private organizations 
have been employing all the usual methods. They have 
arranged press conferences, written articles for the newspapers 
or published them in about 60 periodicals of their own. They 
have organized expert meetings and conferences, published 
books about their research and surveys, edited and distributed 
text-books, manuals, booklets and pamphlets intended to meet 
the different kinds of need in the field. They have also pro- 
duced films and arranged exhibitions for information purposes. 
In certain cases they have sent delegations to express their 
opinion to the members of the Cabinet and to put forward 
proposals regarding some specific questions concerning usually 
the content of the child welfare laws or the general administrative 
problems in the field. 

One of the main activities of the voluntary child welfare 
organizations in Finland is the training of personnel for the 
institutions and for certain special field work duties. The 
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first of these training institutions, all of which are still active, 
were founded at the end of the last century and at the beginning 
of this century. In practice, the entire training of specialized 
child care staff for the different kinds of children’s institutions 
and the training of heads of children’s homes is in the hands 
of private organizations. In addition, the training of kinder- 
garten teachers and homemakers is primarily carried out by 
these organizations. 

In addition to the ordinary children’s homes and reception 
centres, the organizations also maintain various special child 
care institutions. Among these are most of the institutions 
for backward children, some reformatories, the institutions for 
cerebral palsied children, for deaf and blind children and for 
orthopaedically handicapped children, some child guidance 
clinics, kindergartens, créches and summer recreation centres. 

Some organizations also take charge, centrally or through 
local branches, of the placing of children in foster families or 
institutions. They also do field work to improve the health 
of the children and check their hearing and sight in the remote 
parts of the country where the public health work legally 
provided for is not yet carried on efficiently enough. In addi- 
tion, some organizations in various parts of the country have 
taken upon themselves the swimming tuition for children ; they 
also maintain family education clubs, give good deportment 
guidance and make considerable efforts to arrange free-time 
activities for children and young people. 

The Central Union for Child Welfare was founded in 
Finland in 1937 for coordination between organizations and 
between these and the authorities. It was destined at the 
same time to work in the theoretical field of child welfare 
and to maintain Nordic and other international contacts. In 
particular, those organizations concerned with practical work 
like the placing of children or the running of children’s institu- 
tions cooperate very closely with the local child welfare author- 
ities and youth welfare boards. Regarding especially youth 
welfare, it is worth mentioning that several local authorities 
employ a youth welfare officer to support local voluntary 
youth organizations. 

Organizations which through their district and local Com- 
mittees are active in different parts of the country have their 
headquarters in the capital and can therefore keep directly in 
touch with the highest administrative bodies within their own 
field of action, such as the Ministry of Social Affairs, the Ministry 
of Education and the Medical Board. 

A survey of the general organization of the cooperation 
between organizations shows that it can be grouped as follows : 


(a) cooperation under the auspices of the Central Union 
for Child Welfare ; 
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cooperation under the auspices of the Council of 
Welfare Organizations ; and 


(c) temporary cooperation because of some special task 
or need in the common field of activity. 


Ninety-five of the members of the Central Union for Child 
Welfare are voluntary child welfare organizations and 40 are 
administratively very independent municipalities, market towns 
or, rural communes. As membership of the Central Union is 
entirely voluntary, for no membership campaign among the 
organizations has ever been undertaken since membership does 
not bring with it any economic advantage but on the contrary 
involves a small contribution, we are justified in thinking that 
voluntary affiliation to the Central Union is a sign of the wish 
to cooperate. 

In practice, cooperation between the Central Union and 
its member organizations means that the organizations are 
represented at the administrative meetings of the Central 
Union where very often important questions related to the 
child welfare programme, like proposed reforms of the present 
administration or the passing of new Bills, are discussed. 
Members have also been represented at the annual child welfare 
congresses and at the less frequently held Nordic conferences, 
where special problems are discussed or important programmes 
outlined. The members of the Central Union have for the 
past eleven years submitted quarterly reports on their activity ; 
they may use the scientific library of the Central Union and the 
publication series of the Central Union is at their disposal ; 
they order toys for children’s institutions through the toy 
service of the Central Union, they take the correspondence 
courses of the Central Union, etc. 

In order to acquire the necessary means for its voluntary 
child welfare programme, the Central Union, together with 
some members, founded an economic enterprise in 1946, a 
permanent amusement park in the capital. It is worth men- 
tioning that the government grant received by the Central 
Union is symbolic and has varied between 700 and 1,400 Swiss 
francs per year. 

As in addition to the child and youth welfare organiza- 
tions, there are several other welfare organizations, the most 
important of which are the Finnish Red Cross, some organiza- 
tions for cripples, the Salvation Army, several holiday organiza- 
tions, etc., a common body for these organizations, the Council 
of Welfare Organizations, has been established. The purpose 
of this Council is to work for the common good of all organiza- 
tions, for instance, in matters regarding fund-raising or the 
taxes levied on organizations. A typical example of the 
wish of organizations to remain independent is the fact that the 
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Council of Welfare Organizations is not registered as an inde- 
pendent, juridical body for fear that it might become a “ top ” 
organization which could menace the independence of other 
organizations. 

Especially during the last two decades, cooperation between 
child welfare organizations has grown up also when there has 
been a definite need for organizations to develop some special 
activity. During the last war, for instance, some child welfare 
organizations joined to found a temporary association whose 
task was to supplement the war orphan pension granted by the 
government by additional relief. This organization did very 
efficient work but has now been wound up, not being needed 
any longer. Subsequently child welfare organizations have, 
through joint action, developed for instance the care of cerebral 
palsied children. They have joined to found a special organiza- 
tion to deal with the question of children and films and TV, 
they have contributed jointly to the development of leisure- 
time activities for children and young people and have 
started a special business enterprise to raise funds for this 
purpose. 

Practical cooperation between voluntary organizations and 
the welfare authorities of the commune, which are in charge 
of the local administration, is mainly limited, as said before, 
to individual child welfare cases. The communes, for instance, 
place children in institutions maintained by the organizations 
or avail themselves of the services offered by a certain organiza- 
tion which concentrates on placing foster children or children 
for adoption. In addition to practical cooperation, local child 
welfare authorities have for several decades now been sending 
representatives to public information meetings arranged by 
voluntary organizations, and they are also the main subscribers 
to many of the special publications and reviews issued by the 
voluntary organizations. In particular, municipalities give 
economic support to organizations working within their borders. 
Communal officials sometimes sit on the boards of voluntary 
organizations, and the latter appeal to the officials for expert 
advice and also invite them to speak at meetings arranged by 
them. 

Regarding relations and cooperation between voluntary 
organizations and governmental welfare bodies, it can be said 
that State officials too, mostly representatives of the Ministry 
of Social Affairs, are members of the boards of voluntary 
organizations. In some cases, State officials have no vote at 
the board meetings, but, in spite of this, cooperation can 
be to the benefit of both parties and stimulating for the 
activity. 

In accordance with the administration of the State, social- 
action is characterized by very marked decentralization, and 
the activity of government bodies in the field of social work is 
‘i ‘ 
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mainly restricted to the guidance and supervision of social 
work. Only a few practical activities in the field of child 
welfare are carried out by the State, and some of the school 
homes and institutions for the feeble-minded are State-owned ; 
practical cooperation between the State and the voluntary 
organizations is therefore limited. Within the framework of 
theoretical work, the cooperation between State officials and 
voluntary organizations has become very firmly established ; 
State officials figure among experts at general assemblies and 
other meetings, and organizations may even delegate them to 
international conferences of experts. 

In this connection, it must also be mentioned that those 
organizations maintaining child welfare or training institutes 
which meet certain standards may receive annual grants out 
of public funds for the upkeep of such institutions. Initial 
grants may also be made for the foundation of institutions. 

A survey of all aspects of coordination leads to the con- 
clusion that it is hardly possible to find a single reason to ques- 
tion the importance of close cooperation between the different 
bodies concerned. Even in individual cases, it is essential 
that experts in different fields form a team, examine jointly 
the needs and agree on the most suitable methods of giving 
care or bringing relief. Likewise, it is of vital importance that 
the various bodies in the field of child welfare and in the very 
large field of social work as a whole—whatever they represent : 
the State, independent local authorities or voluntary organiza- 
tions—keep in touch and are aware of each other’s aims and 
purposes. It seems to be a fact that cooperation in the field 
of material relief is very important and the more the work 
gains in scope, the further it develops away from philanthropy 
merely meeting material needs, the more does cooperation of 
every possible kind become essential. We need very complete 
inside information, we must follow the development, conferences 
of experts are necessary, meetings for large groups must be 
held, we must join forces to experiment and take initiative, 
and unprejudiced criticism and impartial examinations are 
needed. 

As the initial force and inspiration in the field of child 
welfare in many cases represents the very particular view of 
a single individual or a group on how child welfare should be 
carried on, it may happen that all attempts from outside to 
cooperate are rejected for fear of difficulties. It is natural that 
voluntary organizations in a free democratic state must feel 
themselves independent also regarding cooperation. But just 
as it is important for the harmonious development of the 
children and for their subsequent adjustment to society that 
they are not brought up to be fanatics and narrow-minded 
herd members but broad-minded, creative individuals, it is 
important for child welfare organizations to carry on broadening 
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reciprocal action between themselves and also with the author- 
ities. We all know that during recent years child welfare 
has developed into such a difficult and, in many ways, so 
demanding an activity, that it is possible for us to master our 
own working sector only if we follow very closely the develop- 
ment along the whole front. Very close international contacts 
are also of the utmost importance in this respect. 

If we also want to find out which are the most common 
factors that either hinder or promote cooperation, we must, 
first of all, state that this problem presents very varied aspects 
in different countries and different civilizations. In the north- 
ern countries, for instance, there are for quite obvious reasons 
no religious, cultural or racial conflicts. It seems natural that 
cooperation in the field of child welfare, in the spirit of the 
Declaration of the Rights of the Child, and between all the 
bodies concerned—be they voluntary organizations or public 
institutions—should be carried on without dividing prejudice. 
If dividing prejudice and ambition gain ground, cooperation 
can hardly exist and the work of the various bodies in favour 
of the children suffers accordingly. 

Even if a certain competition between organizations is 
natural and necessary for the development of child welfare 
work, it fairly frequently happens that the competition be- 
tween organizations finds unhealthy expression so that the 
advantage of an organization is placed in the foreground at 
the expense of the actual work. It is necessary for many 
organizations that their name be given publicity so that their 
activities become known and the required funds may be raised. 
A condition for cooperation is that publicity is not exaggerated 
and abusive to other organizations and official bodies. The 
attitude that all means are fair in the name of humanitarian 
work is possible only if you deny the importance and meaning 
of cooperation. 

Cooperation between organizations, and between organiza- 
tions and the authorities concerned, is for easily understandable 
reasons very much dependent on the relations between the 
holders of key positions and the attitude of these persons. 
Child welfare organizations are sometimes criticized because 
their representatives are said to see their field of action from 
too narrow an angle and do not pay enough attention to, for 
instance, social work as a whole. Representatives of organiza- 
tions, on the other hand, may consider public officials as bureau- 
crats, who see in social work only the complying with admin- 
istration and law. Similar conflicts will not arise, or they 
will at least be reduced to their right proportions, if the rela- 
tions between the leading personalities are good, and thanks 
to cooperation such matters are put in their right place. 

In this connection it should be mentioned that the 
possibilities for cooperation between the State and organiza- 
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tions which, seizing the opportunity offered by the political 
situation, establish their position and draw up their programme 
—without necessarily being dependent on some political party— 
can vary according to changed politics. Because of this, and 
in order that the independence of such organizations should 
not end by being only a relative independence, it seems necessary 
not to mix voluntary social work with party programmes. 

As freedom of action and independence are two of the 
most important factors influencing the existence and activity 
of. organizations, cooperation too must be voluntary for all 
organizations. If it is not, one cannot speak of voluntary 
organizations. In practice, it seems that organizations accept 
cooperation and ask for it especially if they consider that they 
will lose prestige or capacity if they do not cooperate. If, 
however, too much is expected from cooperation, the indepen- 
dence of organizations will easily be endangered and such 
cooperation will not be a success. 

The question of cooperation between central bodies forms 
a separate item of the cooperation problem in its widest sense. 
A central organization or council will in practice play a very 
difficult role as conciliator (cf. the International Union for 
Child Welfare) which must consider all parties concerned, their 
needs and attitudes, but at the same time must very decisively 
try and promote its main work—child welfare. A central 
organization holds a very fortunate position if it is economically 
independent, both of its members and of the government, and 
can, as a voluntary organization, concentrate on impartial 
observation of the development, can carry on research, take 
initiative, maintain an information service and in general 
further cooperation in favour of child welfare work. The 
spiritual powers which lie in ideas, disinterested aims and 
expert knowledge, which all child welfare bodies possess, are 
best brought to bear when cooperation between the various 
bodies is smooth and constructive. 














Coordinating Official and Voluntary Services 
ior the Benefit of Children 


by Kathleen FREEMAN 
The Save the Children Fund, London 


In dealing with the above subject, so far as Great Britain 
is concerned, it must be recognized at the outset that we live 
in a welfare state and it is against that background that both 
co-ordination and progress must be studied. 

The stimulus of voluntary effort goes back to the early 
19th century and the beginning of universal education for which 
responsibility was assumed by the State in 1870. 

Looking back over the years, it is advisable to take stock 
and to see just how far we in this country have progressed since 
the welfare state first evolved into the pattern, which now 
we are in danger of taking for granted, either for better or worse. 

It is beyond the scope of discussion either to extol the 
merits or to denounce the limitations of such a state. Thoughtful 
students of the subject, as well as philosophers, moralists and 
theologians, will not need to be reminded of its ancient roots. 
The welfare state is no new thing. It is not a bright idea 
conceived in the minds of politicians ; it is rather the working 
out of a social history in which voluntary organizations have 
acted as pioneers and have made great contributions, in a 
sequence of events leading to a way of life with opportunities 
exceeding the inspirations of a Plato Republic or the aspira- 
tions of an Augustine. 

Whether this way of life is destined to contribute solely 
to Man’s social structure and ultimately run the risk of pro- 
ducing a race of robots, in other words of gaining the whole 
world of social welfare and losing its own soul, isa vital question 
and one on which statutory and voluntary bodies must increas- 
ingly work in partnership and face facts together; but even 
together they cannot provide the solution to such problems 
as the breakdown of family life, juvenile delinquency, etc., 
for no planning can recreate or recapture the moral and spiritual 
values we are in danger of losing unless the voluntary and 
ethical spirit is ready to give of its best. It is for the state to 
recognize that a system, or way of life, however well planned 
and neatly filed, may in effect perish unless it is possessed of 
those deeper realities that lead to a sense of personal 
responsibility and personal freedom. 
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Here then the statutory and voluntary systems must work 
together in the belief that the very nature of the change in 
human society is in itself a challenge to voluntary organizations 
—for not only have these to preserve the pioneering spirit of 
the past but they have a duty to recognize that, to measure up 
to modern requirements, they have far more growing opportun- 
ities today in the field of social service and public welfare than 
forty years ago. 

Vision and a passion for reform inspired the voluntary 
system in Great Britain, and it must still be the primary aim 
of voluntary organizations, especially in the realm of child 
welfare, to find a way through the existing maze of organi- 
zation in a welfare state which bewilders and therefore causes 
some to fall by the way in the mistaken belief that there is 
nothing more to be done. 


Progress 


In viewing what progress has been made, let us admit 
that the state is the first to recognize that there is scarcely 
any field of legislation or any statutory instrument which does 
not directly or indirectly owe something to voluntary bodies. 
Let one or two simple illustrations suffice. 


Nursery Schools—instituted and inspired by voluntary 
action in which the British Save the Children Fund made a 
marked contribution. 

Introduction of free milk in schools, which came directly 
through the leadership of 8.C.F. To go farther afield, in 
Austria the S.C.F. was able to point the way to the use of 
Mothers’ Advice Centres, and of School Allendance Officers, to 
which the Austrian Government was immediately responsive. 

In Great Britain, the Children Act of 1948 was again the 
immediate outcome of voluntary concern, and the prompt 
action of Lady Allen of Hurtwood in exposing a case of cruelty 
by a letter to The Times led to the setting up of what was then 
termed the Care of Children Committee, of which Lady Allen 
was Chairman. Now in Great Britain no child in need of care 
or protection should fall victim of circumstances but become 
the concern of the State from birth to the age of 18. Under the 
Act each County Council has its Children’s Committee com- 
prised largely of voluntary personnel together with statutory 
officials and each area has its own Children’s Sub-Committee 
which is entirely voluntary, yet working as a part of the statutory 
body and as such is responsible for the children within its area 
in homes, nurseries and reception centres. This in itself is a 
classic illustration of voluntary and statutory co-ordination 
and of a partnership which is of inestimable value. 

Progress as such cannot be measured or neatly tabulated 
—-opportunities always exist for voluntary action and where 
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voluntary organizations are alive to these opportunities, are 
prepared to keep abreast with modern demands and are 
equipped with the right qualifications, the partnership is 
assured. Child Welfare has today assumed greater propor- 
tions in this country than was ever visualized by our forerunners. 
The term “waif and stray ” has happily dropped out of the 
British vocabulary. Child Welfare can mean a multiplicity of 
things and embraces and runs on to adolescence and the welfare 
of youth itself. 

The problem today is not that of the ragged waif, but of a 
healthy childhood in mind and body to prevent a casualty 
by the way and the ultimate evolution of a Teddy Boy or Girl. 


Practical Co-ordination 


The Save the Children Fund both nationally and on its 
branch level works with statutory bodies in happy partnership 
and, where there are gaps that the state does not fill, is ready 
to do the job of work itself. 

Examples of co-operation and co-ordination are too 
numerous to mention, but— 


Junior Clubs Nursery Play Groups 
An Open Air School Community Centre 
Play Centres on Housing Estates 


and, on the academic level, in one area a Joint Conference has 
been organized where some 300 statutory and voluntary work- 
ers confer together upon the problems common to both. 

The spirit of co-operation and co-ordination both in Great 
Britain and overseas has always been the policy of the S.C.F. 


Conclusions 


1. The need for voluntary organizations to rediscover their 
vocation. 

2. The need of the child to find its place in the family and 
community and nation. 


To that aspect we are pledged and committed : 


(a) To comprehend the age in which the voluntary 
organization is called to work. 


(b) To face with realism the responsibility of a voluntary 
organization within the framework of statutory 
function. 


In addition we must be prepared to make the greatest 
possible contribution; to accept the fact that voluntary 
organizations in child welfare have always been a forward 
movement in which they hold particular experience; also 
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that voluntary child welfare, national or international, cannot 
work alone but must seek co-operation with statutory or 
governmental bodies where possible, but at the same time 
maintaining its own unique identity. The history and charter 
of $.C.F. show that its record and voluntary nature has still a 
wealth of unexplored avenues of service. 

The key words for future activity most surely are : Experi- 
ment, Flexibility, Initiative, Courage and Co-ordination and 
a devotion to the common task of child welfare in its widest 
interpretation which makes responsibility real and to which 
both statutory and voluntary organizations are committed. 


Coordination of Maternal 
and Child Welfare Services in Greece 


by Dr. C. SaroGLou 
Medical Director, ptkpa (Athens) 


(Translation) 


The evolution of ideas, particularly the change in the 
concept of a doctor, whose role is now looked upon as being 
so much broader than just to cure physical disease, has given 
rise during recent decades to a new form of medicine—social 
medicine. Child welfare work has benefited greatly from this 
new orientation. New horizons have now opened to us, but 
they show us too that our former means—material and moral— 
are no longer sufficient. 

When, thirty years ago, we devoted ourselves heart and 
soul to child welfare in Greece, we were proud of our work 
then—clinics, holiday camps, kindergartens, etc., staffed with 
personnel as qualified as possible—but as we advanced in our 
work we realized that it was unilateral and limited, and that 
more than one other organization—official, semi-official or 
voluntary—was carrying out the same medico-social work as we. 

They all had the same aims, the same working methods 
and the same human resources, which meant that one often 
saw midwives, health visitors, Red Cross Sisters, social workers 
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and so on attending the same homes, for the same purpose, 
following close on each other’s heels. The inevitable result 
was that the mothers, tired of listening to the same refrain 
from all these different people, finished by losing their patience 
and sending them all about their business. 

What was therefore obviously needed was to reorganize 
the existing maternal and child welfare services, in conformity 
with the territorial and social structure of our country. Un- 
fortunately, however, this could only be done on a limited 
scale, on account of the economic state of Greece and the 
scarcity of technical personnel. 

Since 1955 we have been applying a maternal and child 
welfare programme on a new basis, which has included the 
setting up of the new centres needed and the introduction of 
mobile units to reach the villages. These leave from a fixed 
point and visit all the outlying villages, according to an itinerary 
drawn up beforehand They are manned by a doctor, a 
midwife and a health visitor, and their duties are: 


1. to register and classify the population ; 


2. to raise obstetrical standards by ante-natal examinations, 
including also instruction in health principles ; 


3. to instruct mothers and rural populations in general in 
the principles of modern child care ; 


4. to improve environmental sanitation. 


The character: of this medico-sociai work is_ therefore 
essentially preventive, and it aims at reducing the mortality 
rate, both maternal and infantile, of the rural population of 
Thessaly. How well it has succeeded can be seen from the 
fact that in Larissa it has dropped from 50 °/o9 in 1950 to 32 °/o9 
now. 

The administrative structure of this plan is spread over 
three different levels : 


1. Central—grouping the representatives of the Ministry of 
Social Welfare and those of pikpa ; this decides the general 
line of action and supervises the whole programme ; 


2. Departmental—where the headquarters are of pikpa’s fixed 
centres and mobile units—which work in close cooperation 
with the official, semi-official and even voluntary services— 
and that of the hospital and departmental health office, 
which carries out enlightened local supervision of the whole 
programme ; and 


3. Local—represented by the villages, where the mobile units 
carry out their work. 


There are also two inspectors, an obstetrician and a 
paediatrician, with much experience in medico-social work 
5 ‘ 
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and rural maternal and child welfare, who take it in turns to 
maintain close relations with the authorities and local admin- 
istrations, and who canalize all the efforts so as to benefit the 
rural populations to the maximum. 

One thing we attach great importance to is the periodical 
holding in some town—or preferably village—of small meetings 
which, thanks to the participation of the local authorities, the 
doctors and midwives of the region and even certain individuals 
belonging to various trades, are of the greatest interest. The 
participants discuss, in a friendly and creative atmosphere, 
the questions on the agenda, which have always been posed 
in advance, and which are studied from all angles, both by 
the central authorities and by the organs at departmental or 
local level. These meetings are of the greatest importance, for 
through them we arouse the interest of the population and 
convince them of the necessity for maternal and child welfare, 
win their confidence and friendship and establish close and 
fruitful cooperation. 

At central level, we have been working closely with the 
Minister of Health and Social Welfare. Attached to his 
Ministry is a council whose members, representing administra- 
tions and organizations interested in this medico-social work, 
take all necessary measures of an administrative, economic and 
even technical order. 

For instance, as far as personnel is concerned, it does not 
only limit its interest to the diplomas of the candidates, but 
also provides them, after selection, with opportunities for 
further practical. training in obstetrics and child care, fostering 
at the same time their ethical and social development. 

At departmental level, the emphasis is on practice rather 
than theory. Here we are often astonished to find what fruitful 
cooperation can be obtained from the rural population, provided 
they are approached in an appropriate way. 














Coordination of Official 
and Voluntary Child Welfare Services in India 


by Mrs. Tara Ali Bate 


Honorary General Secretary 
Indian Council for Child Welfare 
New Delhi 


In the rapidly developing welfare services of the 20th 
century produced by a barely assimilated internationalism, 
considerable wastage results from ignoring the economic condi- 
tions and needs of each country concerned. While this fact 
may be self-evident, social welfare has nevertheless tended 
never to be consciously related to the economy, but rather to 
more vague humanitarian considerations with the danger of 
being confused with charity, patronage or benevolence. Most 
international, and much national action for welfare, therefore, 
has struck against this wall of ineffectiveness by failure to 
establish the. differing economic considerations first as the 
basis for action and .by relying more upon generalized and thus 
unadapted universal principles and techniques. 

In work for children this is particularly apparent and the 
major difference between developed and under-developed or 
developing economies lies in the scope and structure of public 
services for the child. It also relates to the kind of gaps in 
services filled by voluntary agencies. In an under-developed 
country, training social workers for the needs of the normal 
child is most essential. This is not because the special child 
is not important, but in terms of human capital formation 
related to the economy, the normal child becomes a first 
priority on resources. 

While there are two separate categories of services : one 
for the normal child and the other for the physically, mentally 
or socially handicapped child, normal children require three 
distinct stages of services according to their age. 

The infant group from 0 to 1 and 1 to 6 would include 
maternity and child health and preventive health services, 
day-care-cum-nursery schools with emphasis on preventing 
mortality and preventing of the birth of unwanted children. 
At the toddler stage innoculations against major childhood 
diseases and extra nutrition added to play activities in a pre- 
school setting are a prime need. A pre-school programme is 
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particularly important where poverty is acute and both parents 
must work. Work at this stage assures a sound foundation 
to the child’s life which in under-developed countries is often 
not covered by normal parental care. The teeming millions 
of unhealthy poor human material in a country result. 

Stage 2 concerns children from 5-7 and 7-11 and is covered 
by primary school education to which active measures for con- 
tinued health and nutrition services must also be included. 
While in India the greatest single state commitment in terms 
of finance has been placed at Rs. 300 crores for the Third 
Plan to provide free compulsory education to all children of 
this age group the emphasis in under-developed economies must 
be to make education a major factor in developing self-reliance, 
community consciousness and training in responsibility. 

From 11-16 the child should receive continued education 
with the added factor of training for adult responsibility and 
community life. While the breakdown of traditional customs 
such as joint family and the replacement of inherited trades 
and skills with general education, the security to learn in pre- 
paration for participation in community life is now no longer 
guaranteed. Hundreds of children of this age group are 
drawn, for economic reasons, into the unskilled professions, 
learning neither a proper trade nor completing the education 
begun in primary schools. Technical schools and services for 
this age group have been set up in the Second Plan, but enough 
cannot be done, so along with pre-primary: education, this 
group of children become the two chief areas of responsibility 
for the voluntary agencies. 

While the normal child’s needs must be met in three stages, 
the same general conditions apply to the handicapped child 
of different categories who requires special services in the 
following fields : 


1. The socially maladjusted or delinquent child ; 


2. The orphaned, destitute or the neglected child for 
whom foster services of some kind must be increased ; 


3. The physically handicapped child; and 
4. The mentally disturbed and mentally retarded child. 


Child welfare training related to services for normal children 
is top priority for the sound development of services. While 
the proper utilization of the voluntary agencies to meet the 
manifold problems of the normal and the special child will 
require radical changes of structure both at Government and 
non-government level, in fact the voluntary sector will have 
to become a co-partner with Government for several decades, 
if the child is to receive the priority that must be accorded 
to it. 
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Training moreover must not be established in India on 
principles or techniques related to a different kind of economy. 
One of the factors for the non-development of services on the 
right lines or dealing with the major priorities on a priority 
basis can be traced to training on the principle of the so-called 
“universal ” techniques mentioned earlier, which do not serve 
the actual needs. Many child welfare workers who are active 
in India have learned their methods in countries with very 
different conditions where child welfare is not related so much 
to the normal child as to the special child. It might be said 
that this may be a contributory cause for lack of coordination 
in existing services and the one-sided concept in the public 
mind as to what represents child welfare. 

To present some facts, in India today there are approxi- 
mately 150 million children under the age of 16, 80% of whom 
live in rural communities. The average per capita income is 
Rs. 280 per annum and the taxable level of the country is 
consequently low. Services undertaken by the State relating 
to child welfare are covered by the following : 


(A) Education 


(a) There are 30,000 primary schools for education and 
play activities covering children from 6 to 11. 
Approximately 48 million children go to primary 
school, of, whom 66% below 14 years are provided 
with schooling. 


(b) 40,000 secondary schools educate the age group 
14-16 with certain provision for youth activity and 
recreation. 


(B) Health 


(c) As an experimental measure in some States, school 
health services have been instituted, e.g. for 13,000 
children out of 150,000 children in Delhi schools. 


(d) 3,000 primary health centres and Maternity and 
Child Health Centres run by State Governments 
and Municipalities cover certain basic health needs 
of children from birth to 5 years. Maternity 
guidance in matters of diet and nutrition are also 
carried out by these centres and family planning 
sections have been added. Health visitors are 
engaged in follow-up and domiciliary health services. 
Health checks and a limited number of domiciliary 
T.B. activities have been set up in places such as 

Calcutta and Madras. 








(e) 


(f) 


(9) 


(h) 





In the 2,600 Community Development Blocks, 
Social Education Officers and primary health centres 
are catering for some of the needs of rural children. 


The Ministry of Home Affairs deals with the prob- 
lems of social defence with a budget provision of 
Rs. 2 crores for the Second Five Year Plan relating 
to services which come within the purview of 
juvenile legislation such as juvenile courts, remand 
homes and care services, etc. This sum has not 
been utilized in many States. 

In regard to the Correctional Services under the 
law there is no central legislation as yet with respect 
to a Children Act, but out of the 15 States and 
6 Centrally Administered Areas in the country, 
12 States have passed child legislation, though in 
7 States it is not yet in force. A Model Children 
Bill is at present before the Joint Select Committee 
of Parliament. 


The Central Social Welfare Board and State Advisory 
Boards have been active in the development of 
community activity and Balwadi programmes in 
the Welfare Extension Projects which now num- 
ber 11,912 of the original pattern (by December 
1959) and 11,600 of the C.D. type (in Feb. 1960). 
The CSWB has pioneered in the establishment of 
Balwadi programmes in every Welfare Extension 
Project. Balwadi Teachers require more intensive 
training and the pre-primary school services need 
expansion. It is calculated that 20,800 Balwadi 
Teachers will be needed by the end of 3rd Plan. 
The CSWB has also undertaken the setting up of 
After-care Homes and district shelters. By 1959, 
46 After-care Homes had been set up, 123 district 
shelters and 30 night shelters. 

The CSWB Holiday Homes Scheme with the 
budget of three lakhs was initiated in the Second 
Five Year Plan through Indian Council for Child 
Welfare. One of the outstanding activities of 
CSWB has been the stimulation of voluntary work 
by a systematic grant-in-aid programme. Approx- 
imately 6,000 institutions were receiving grants-in- 
aid under different categories. Institutions covering 
the needs of child welfare have received 4,506,162 
rupees in the Second Five Year Plan. 


The Ministry of Information and Broadcasting has 
set up ‘ The Children’s Film Society ’ with a budget 
of four lakhs per annum and there is asmall budget 
provision for social welfare publicity and films. 
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All India Radio has regular national programmes for 
children apart from school broadcasts carried out 
on its national network, as well as its state broad- 
casting services. 

(it) The Ministry of Education maintains a library of 
approximately 130 films for use of Audio-visual 
Directorate and schools. Some State Departments 
of Education have set up school lunch programmes 
in a limited number of schools. Madras, Pondi- 
cherry and Bombay have been the most successful 
so far in these programmes. 


(j) The Ministry of Defence maintains welfare centres 
for its personnel which consist of health and welfare 
centres, pre-primary schools and assistance to 
families. 


(k) The Ministry of Railways maintains welfare projects 
for its personnel and arranges holiday camps and 
excursions for their children. 


In addition to the grant-in-aid structure of the Central 
Social Welfare Board, which is a semi-autonomous body, 
Central Ministries have welfare budgets such as the Ministry 
of Home Affairs for tribal welfare, Ministry of Health for 
handicapped children and Ministry of Education for Recreation 
and Youth Welfare Programmes. 

Voluntary agencies for children in India number approx- 
imately 6,000 and cover many of the unmet needs of children 
in the field of activities outside the purview of Government 
services of health and education. While accurate up-to-date 
data is unobtainable in regard to the number of these institu- 
tions, their types and beneficiaries, the following categories of 
activity are at the moment run by voluntary agencies. One 
of the most important is pre-primary education through nursery 
schools, Balwadis and créches, which are particularly well 
developed in States like Madras and Bengal. 

Voluntary agencies have also served a pioneer role in the 
development of recreation and cultural facilities for children. 
All over the country individuals as well as national and regional 
institutions such as : 


1. Boy Scouts and Girl Guides 


2. State Councils for Child Welfare and their affiliates 
3. Bachchon-ki-Biradari, New Delhi 

4. Balkan-ji-Bari 

5. Andhra Balanand Sangham, Andhra Pradesh 

6. Kishore Dal, Patna 

7. Mani Mela, Calcutta 
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8. Children’s Little Theatre, Calcutta 
9. Milap Bal Sangh, Punjab 


have been active in developing much-needed recreational 
activities for children. Very important work for children by 
voluntary agencies in relation to character development, team 
activities and discipline are carried out by the Bharat Scouts 
and Guides movement, the National Discipline Schemes and 
the NCC and ACC training programmes. 

In addition to such activities for the normal child, a great 
deal of pioneer work for the handicapped and socially deprived 
child is run by private institutions or individuals such as schools 
for mentally retarded children, crippled children, deaf, dumb 
and blind children, orphanages, foundling homes, shelters and 
children’s homes. 

Voluntary agencies undertake most of this work by public 
contributions and with the help of voluntary workers and are 
now being assisted by a system of matching contributions 
from the Central Social Welfare Board and other State agencies. 

It can be seen that, while areas of child care are not covered 
by State services of health and education, two vulnerable 
periods of a child’s life of considerable significance to the 
economy of the country are at present entirely left to voluntary 
activity or neglect. One relates to pre-primary education, 
the age group 3-6 which in the absence of proper parental care 
is a vital, formative period if the child is to grow with sound 
foundations of health and discipline as a future citizen. The 
other is related to the partially or wholly uneducated child who, 
at an early age between 11 and 16, must seek employment and 
does not have the requisite facilities for training and employ- 
ment at the age when he needs them most. 

Since the present work of child care and services is so large 
and till recently largely undefined, the major role of the Indian 
Council for Child Welfare in recent years has been to develop 
proper understanding of these basic conditions for coordination 
and to re-orient not only public understanding of the problem, 
but create actual conditions wherein change can take place. 
The magnitude of this effort can be judged by the complex 
nature of the sociological pattern of Indian life, the historical 
inheritance of governmental and non-governmental activity 
and the lack of resources, both of money and comprehensively 
trained manpower. 

To itemize these points : 


(a) Sociologically the individual in India is family- 
minded rather than community-minded. This makes 
civic activity difficult to generate on a basis of 
permanence. 


(b) Thanks to the former colonial structure of govern- 
ment, greater emphasis has been laid upon revenue 
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and administration than upon the social and technical 
development of the country. Furthermore, the status 
of the administrator versus the technician has 


created a serious imbalance in the development of 
sound technical services. 


(c) Historically, the struggle for independence has made 
for some subconscious barriers between the people 
and the Government, which in 13 years of Indepen- 
dence have not been replaced in actual fact by a 
working partnership between the Government and 
the people—a prerequisite of a welfare state. Added. 
to this, the available resources of finance and trained 
manpower are meagre. Since child welfare situa- 
tions for trained personnel only exist in the correc- 
tional programme and institutional care there has 
been little training possible specially for child welfare 
as such. 


In regard to resources, voluntary agencies, dependent on 
donations, have been greatly affected by ceilings of income and 
heavy taxation and the consequent dwindling of public con- 
tributions. Social welfare resources have never been placed 
on a planned basis, till this last year when a Plan for Social 
Welfare was drafted for the Planning Commission. One of 
the major accomplishments of 1959 has thus been the acceptance 
of this plan in which a plan for child welfare forms an important 
part. Another important development has been the accept- 
ance of the Report of the Commission on Women’s Education. 
The Commission made, among other things, a survey of wastage 
in primary schools and as a result there is now a fair provision 
for pre-primary education in the 3rd Plan. The combination 
of these factors in the Education and Social Welfare Plans has 
led to concrete fields of coordination between Government 
and voluntary agencies, the spade work for which has been 
done by the Central Social Welfare Board and Planning Com- 
mission and the ICCW in different functions and capacities. 

While therefore the ICCW has not received as yet and 
may never receive the de jure position of being a policy-making 
body for child welfare in the absence of any group or body 
in Government or out of it, to fulfil this role of coordinating 
and initiating activities for child welfare, it has enjoyed a de 
facto position in this regard. 

As a result of these fundamental developments in planning 
and in close working association with the Central Social Welfare 
Board, there has been ready agreement to modify, support 
and intensify activities relating to the child in the Board’s 
programme and since the Board has a grant-in-aid programme 
of Rs. 1.23 crores for 1975 child welfare institutions, and pre- 
primary centres in 2,081 projects in rural areas covering 
6 
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11,888 villages, the co-operation is real. This co-operation 
moreover functions not through the artificial means of confer- 
ences, seminars and publications, so much as through frequent 
consultations on practical problems and concrete implementation 
of programmes for which Central finance has been secured. 

In regard to co-operation between Government and 
voluntary agencies through consultation and advisory services 
relating to child w elfare, this has increased in significant direc- 
tions by representation in recent years by individual members 
of ICCW or by the ICCW in Committees and Commissions 
dealing with the different aspects of the child, such as the 
Central Social Welfare Board, the Committee on Grants-in- 
aid Code and Field Counselling Service, set up this year, the 
Central Family Planning Board, the National Commission on 
Public Participation in the Third Plan, under the Chairman- 
ship of the Prime Minister, the Committee on School Health 
and Nutrition, the Study Team on Social Welfare and Welfare 
of Backward Classes and Committee on Plan Projects, apart 
from the very active role taken in drafting the Child Welfare 
Plan for Third Plan. 

As a result of these multiple activities not only has priority 
for child welfare been established as a need by the Planning 
Commission, but it has also led to the realization that a new 
machinery for child welfare services must be created in the 
3drd Plan. As a_ beginning, a Coordinating Committee of 
Central Ministries, the Central Social Welfare Board and the 
Planning Commission under the Chairmanship of the Cabinet 
Secretary has been established this year by the Central Govern- 
ment. For the recommendation for the Third Five Year Plan, 
however, it is urged that Units of Child Welfare must be set 
up at Central and State level, to deal exclusively with coordina- 
tion of child welfare services covered by different Ministries 
and Departments, such as Education, Health, etc. and to act 
as a liaison with the voluntary welfare groups and individuals 
dealing with specific aspects of child welfare. The final deci- 
sions, ‘at the end of this year, of the Grants-in-aid Code Com- 
mittee will provide a defined code for the grant-in-aid pro- 
gramme. The code will emphasize priorities and help to 
establish and maintain standards. 

Comprehensive coordination will result from the Code 
since it concerns the proper utilization of resources and support 
to those individuals and agencies that are providing qualitative 
services for the child. 

In regard to the future, there is growing recognition that 
child welfare is separate from social welfare, since care of the 
child represents an important factor in preparing human material 
of the country as an economic resource. This is an advance 
and represents a new approach to this subject in India. To 
demonstrate the advantages of this new approach to child 
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welfare services the ICCW has received recognition from all 
quarters in the Capital to set up a Demonstration Project for 
total services for the child in Delhi State. In one or two 
Plan periods the effectiveness of this approach to the child 
in an underdeveloped country could become apparent; the 
emphasis being upon qualitative and total services as opposed 
to quantitative and incomplete services for the child demonstrat- 
ing not only coordination between Government and voluntary 
agencies but the significant role that can be taken by a national 
agency. 

Secondly since the highest priority for child welfare has 
been accepted as a principle, the comprehensive training of 
child welfare personnel which the ICCW has taken up with 
Government and UNICEF is another basic contribution to the 
development of services in India. It is envisaged that: (a) a 
new cadre of village level workers trained in pre-primary 
education techniques with an overall understanding of the 
simple basic needs of health, nutrition, coordination, etc. 
will be placed in the field in the Third Plan and this prospect 
alone represents a great prospective change at village level ; 
(b) it is also considered that child welfare priorities may never 
be properly established until district level workers, such as 
Block Development Officers, Social Education Officers and 
health personnel, who are in an administrative capacity at 
district level, receive some special orientation in regard to the 
total needs of the child. Such orientation courses of short 
duration would cover personnel already in position at district 
level who are prepared to participate in such a course; (c) high 
level executive personnel must also be trained in comprehensive 
approach to child welfare to man administrative posts in depart- 
ments of social welfare, when and if these are set up on a uniform 
pattern in the country. Their function would be to coordinate 
child welfare services of the State, relate the activities of the 
voluntary sector with Plan programmes and initiate new pro- 
grammes as resources and trained manpower become available. 

In conclusion, the measure of co-operation between 
voluntary and governmental services for the child will be in 
direct ratio to the importance given to this subject by the 
economic planners. When conditions can be created for 
trained and salaried workers to function in specific fields of 
child welfare, services will develop on a wider scale and the 
gaps to be filled by voluntary effort and initiative will emerge 
with greater clarity. 

In the area of basic assumptions, one of the great mistakes 
that have been made in India has been that mothers must be 
trained in order to change the social pattern in the country. 
Many years of function by this principle have proved the error 
of isolating the women for social services since this does not 
necessarily provide radical change in the social pattern unless 
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it is related to improved socio-economic conditions. In 
some cases, welfare activities directed towards women have 
even led to masculine hostility. Evidence is providing labour 
for building schools, but delaying work on centres catering 
to women’s-welfare. But when the focus is on the child, 
there is no resistance and a functional community centre 
covering wide needs of health, nutrition, craft training, literacy 
and family planning is frequently the result. This has to be 
increased, making the child the new central figure in these 
programmes. 

If the present trends and movements of child welfare in 
India develop on the lines that have been laid down in the 
Plan for Child Welfare and the policies of the ICCW in regard 
to total welfare services for the child, there is considerable 
hope that a clear pattern of useful services will result related 
to a progressively sound preparation of the vast human material 
of the country. 

While all needs of children may not be met for many decades 
and until the economy of India is on a par with developed 
countries, great expansion of work for children can nevertheless 
be foreseen. Voluntary agencies will probably concentrate on 
the following programmes : 


1. Pre-primary education for the age group 3-6 

2. Technical training for the non school-going child of 
11-14 

3. Training for child welfare personnel of different cate- 
gories 

4. Holiday camps, homes, play parks, libraries and 
recreational programmes 


or 


Institutions or pilot projects for different categories of 
the handicapped, set up by voluntary bodies with whole 
or partial financial support of the Administration, 
Municipal Corporations or the Social Welfare Boards. 


For the full realization of this programme of interaction 
between Government and voluntary agencies, a strong national 
voluntary agency for child welfare with full facilities for informa- 
tion and documentation, and sanctions to lay down policies in 
regard to the child welfare in the country, could be a key factor 
in the development of services and a vital link between the 
public and administration. Such a structure would also be 
valuable to assure the planning needed to most usefully employ 
international aid and technical resources. 

To conclude, there is every hope that with sincerity of 
purpose manifest at all levels in India, such a structure may be 
built up Plan after Plan and the child will then come into its 
own as the true foundation of the strength of the nation. 


























Child Welfare Services in New Zealand 
the Role of Voluntary Organizations 


by Mr. C. E. PEEK 


Superintendent, Department of Education, 
Child Welfare Division, 
Wellington, New Zealand 


In many overseas countries which enjoyed reasonable 
prosperity during the nineteenth century, social welfare services 
developed largely on a voluntary basis. State intervention 
was to some extent felt to be unwelcome except in a limited 
number of fields and there was a tendency for voluntary services 
to develop, placing their emphasis on the study and relief of 
individual problems. With growing awareness of the import- 
ance of prevention which evolved as a result of medical and 
sociological research, increasing need was felt for broad pre- 
ventive services and for widespread measures to alleviate 
distress. This led to the development of State services in 
fields such as publie health, social insurance, child care and 
probation. As an extensive and highly developed coverage 
of voluntary services was in operation the matter of co-operation 
and co-ordination between State and voluntary services became 
very important. 

Development in New Zealand did not follow this pattern. 
As a young country with a small and widely dispersed popula- 
tion and a lack of accumulated capital typical of an under- 
developed country, the cost of the most rudimentary social 
services reached a level which could be met only by taxation, 
and consequently the development of statutory services was 
firmly established much earlier than in most other countries. 
Voluntary services have nevertheless developed in great numbers 
and have made an important contribution, particularly in the 
field of personal casework services. However, funds have always 
been a source of difficulty, and this has been reflected in many 
instances by the inadequacy of facilities, lack of adequately 
trained staff, and the restricted opportunity for development 
of administrative facilities which will promote in-service 
training and exchange of ideas and methods. The voluntary 
services have in very many cases developed on a purely local 
basis with a minimum of regional or national co-ordination. 

The considerable contribution made by voluntary services 
in the field of child welfare in New Zealand is more readily 
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determined if the role and coverage of State agencies is first 
broadly outlined. The Social Security Department administers 
a comprehensive system of benefits covering emergency situa- 
tions which threaten the income of a family. These include 
benefits for- widows, deserted wives, -wives of mental patients, 
wives of prisoners, orphans’ benefits, invalidity, sickness and 
unemployment benefits. In addition, so called “ emergency 
benefits ” may be paid in respect of persons whose hardship 
does not come within the foregoing categories. Special assist- 
ance can also be paid in individual cases in varying amounts 
according to need, and counselling services are available where 
more than purely financial help is required. A_ universal 
Family Benefit of fifteen shillings weekly is payable in respect 
of all children from birth to sixteen years or to eighteen years 
where a child continues at school. 

The Department of Education has three services which 
cater particularly for problems falling within the field of child 
welfare. The Child Welfare Division provides a wide range 
of services connected with the welfare of children. These 
include supervising and in some cases arranging placements for 
adoption, investigation into all illegitimate births to ensure 
that the child is adequately provided for, supervising and in 
some cases arranging placements of children in private foster 
homes where a child under six years must be maintained away 
from his parents for a period, conducting enquiries into allega- 
tions of neglect, ill-treatment and misconduct of children, 
undertaking a wide range of preventive work with children and 
families, supervision of children placed under the oversight of 
the Division by court order, and the care and training in foster 
homes and institutions of those children placed under State guard- 
ianship by the Children’s Courts. The Psychological Service of 
the Department of Education operates clinics in the main centres 
which cater for behaviour and adjustment problems of pre- 
school and school-age children and adolescents. A further 
important contribution is made by the Vocational Guidance 
service of the Department which offers, through its officers 
based in the main centres, employment information, counselling 
and work placement help to school leavers. 

The Department of Health offers a number of services 
relating to the field of child welfare. Public, maternity and 
mental hospitals and attendant nursing and social work services 
are administered by this department, and in conjunction with 
the Social Security Department it operates comprehensive free 
medical benefits for people of all ages. Public Health Nurses 
throughout the country in the employ of this department 
provide a visiting service which aims to contribute towards 
meeting physical and emotional problems on a preventive basis. 
The Department also operates a number of Child Health Clinics 
to which cases are referred by general medical practitioners 
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or by doctors employed under the school medical service of 
the Department of Health. 

Important contributions are also made by the general 
welfare services of the Department of Maori Affairs, and by 
the Employment, Home Aid and Apprenticeship services of 
the Department of Labour. 

The foregoing summary of the contribution of the State 
services is necessarily brief and leaves many questions unanswered 
but will serve to give an impression of the background against 
which the contribution of voluntary services can be examined. 
It is not intended to provide a comprehensive account of the 
wide variety of voluntary services operating in this country 
but to give instead some more significant examples and to 
indicate the type of special contribution which is made by the 
voluntary agencies and some difficulties which exist. 

By far the largest voluntary welfare organization in New 
Zealand is the Royal New Zealand Society for the Health of 
Women and Children, commonly known as the Plunket Society. 
This Society, founded in 1907, is organized on a nation-wide 
basis and provides an excellent preventive health service for 
babies and pre-school children. The Plunket Nurses work 
from clinics established in cities, suburbs and small towns 
throughout the country. Their time is divided between seeing 
babies at home in the early months of life and seeing older 
wate at the clinic by appointment. The Society also operates 
ix “ Karitane Hospitals ” providing accommodation for nursing 
poate and their babies where a birth has been premature, or 
where the baby is suffering from a deficiency disease, malnutri- 
tion, is in need of dietetic treatment or, for whatever reason, 
fails to thrive satisfactorily at home. These hospitals provide 
a training ground for Plunket Nurses and for the nurses, known 
s “ Karitane Nurses ”, who carry out work in these hospitals. 
Except for the majority of the Maori population * and for some 
of the more isolated rural areas which are served by the 
Department of Health, all infant welfare work of this kind is 
carried out by the Society which relies heavily on voluntary 
fund-raising support in local communities and on a substantial 
Government subsidy. 

Another substantial contribution in the field of child 
welfare is made by the Crippled Children’s Society founded in 
1935 for the purpose of guarding the welfare of any crippled 
or physically disabled child. Field officers, appointed on a full 
or part-time basis, are located in centres throughout the country. 
Full use is made of medical and clinical services which are paid 
for my the Society. Though the aim is to supplement medical 


* As the Maori family is often the concern of the Public Health 
Nurse as a general health problem, it has been found more satisfactory 
for the Public Health Nurse to carry out baby and infant health super- 
vision also. 
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and financial help with casework, the great majority of the 
field workers have had no social work training. Many have 
been nurses or teachers. The Society has recently appointed 
a full-time secretary who will have greater opportunity of 
developing liaison between districts and with other child 
welfare services, and for development of in-service training 
programmes. It is understandable that an organization cater- 
ing for physical handicap will capture the imagination of donors 
and, in fact, the Society is entirely supported by donations 
and bequests. 

Throughout New Zealand there are sixty-eight children’s 
homes operated by private organizations (generally church 
authorities) which are registered and inspected by the Child 
Welfare Division of the Department of Education. These 
private homes cater chiefly for children whose parents are ill 
or who have separated. The authorities will often take a whole 
family of children into the one institution or, better still, into 
a cottage home where that type of facility is available. A 
small number of these private institutions cater for other 
needs. For example, one caters for handicapped children, 
two cater for difficult adolescent girls and in addition, there 
are several residential nurseries. Staff members are largely 
untrained in social work and problems of institutional care, 
and it has been evident that many institutions have had con- 
siderable difficulty in obtaining staff, even without training, 
because of the relatively low rates of remuneration offering. 
Late in 1956 two schemes of Government financial assistance 
were introduced. These have considerably improved the 
financial position of the great majority of these homes. One 
scheme provides for a capitation subsidy of 10/— per week for 
each child cared for. This payment towards the maintenance 
of the child is made in addition to the universal Family Benefit 
payment of 15/— per week and is not affected by any contribu- 
tion which the parents are able to make. The subsidy is avail- 
able to all children’s homes operating on a charitable basis 
but is subject to a requirement that the controlling authorities 
must take reasonable steps to see that parents contribute 
towards the maintenance of their child, and that no child is 
excluded because of his parents’ inability to contribute 
financially towards his care. Sixty-one of the institutions have 
accepted help on this basis. The other scheme of Government 
financial assistance, which is subject to the same conditions, is 
the provision of subsidies on capital expenditure directed towards 
extension or replacement of buildings and improvement of 
general facilities. These subsidies, which cover up to fifty 
per cent of the cost of approved work, have already greatly 
assisted many organizations in substantially improving their 
facilities. At this stage it seems fitting to mention a recent 
development which should prove of great importance in 
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promoting liaison between the authorities controlling _ pri- 
vate children’s homes, and the Child Welfare Division. 
In 1959 a specialist officer was appointed to the Head 
Office of the Division with special responsibility for coordina- 
tion of work with privately conducted children’s homes. 
This officer will carry out duties connected with the administra- 
tion of the subsidy schemes and oversight of statutory inspection 
obligations, and it is hoped that the appointment may lead 
eventually to development of an advisory service. At this 
point it should be stressed that the State does not interfere with 
the day to day operation of these homes. It is responsible, 
by statute, only to ensure that essential minimum standards 
are met before a home is allowed to operate, and by regular 
inspection to ensure that the standards are maintained. 

In the field of pre-school care and education, voluntary 
activity, supported by State aid, has played a vital part. 
Neighbourhood kindergartens or play centres which take child- 
ren for portions of the week and which provide a varied pro- 
gramme are to be found in almost all towns of any size and 
in most city suburbs. One pre-school child in six now attends 
a nursery play centre or kindergarten. The organizations 
sponsoring this work are the Free Kindergarten Union and the 
Nursery Play Centre Federation. Financial help and advisory 
facilities are made available from the Department of Educa- 
tion, but the main impetus comes from the large numbers 
of young parents who have come to value some form of pre- 
school education and to give generously in time and money 
in order to see it provided. 

Another important contribution to the New Zealand social 
services in the field of child welfare is made by those voluntary 
agencies concerned with marital counselling and family welfare. 
They are generally known as marriage or family guidance 
councils and are established in the main centres. These 
organizations are dependent mainly on funds raised locally 
and they employ staff largely on a part-time basis. Many 
highly qualified professional people give their services on a 
part-time basis in consulting and advisory capacities. There 
is little or no co-ordination at a national level and the contribu- 
tion of an organization is largely dependent on the calibre of 
people who are willing to provide their services in any particular 
locality. In some cases the great bulk of work may be done 
by a person with little or no social work training, although the 
position is improving in this respect. It would be generally 
agreed, I think, that there is room for considerable develop- 
ment in this sphere of social work and there are many who 
believe that here the voluntary agency can make a most 
significant contribution. However, if this expectation is to 
be fulfilled, it seems likely that some substantial form of govern- 
ment subsidy will be necessary. Recently the Government set 
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up a National Advisory Committee on Marriage Guidance, 
which comprises representatives of both voluntary and statutory 
agencies. Consideration is already being given to a_ pilot 
scheme in one area to train counsellors and to establish clinics. 

Mention could be made of the wide variety of other organiza- 
tions which are established on a local or national basis and which 
add to the volume of child welfare services available. However 
this paper has been restricted to an outline of the major fields 
of voluntary endeavour and to the illustration of administra- 
tive structure by giving some detail of two agencies which are 
established on a nation-wide scale. 

There are very few voluntary agencies in New Zealand 
which have a national council for planning policy and determin- 
ing the programme of work undertaken in branches of an 
agency. Co-ordination between the national councils that do 
exist and the statutory agencies is limited and largely on an 
informal basis. In this respect it is interesting to note that the 
Plunket Society, referred to earlier in this paper, included the 
following statement in its submissions to the Consultative 
Committee on Infant and Pre-School Health Services which 
sat last year: 


“The Society is most anxious that there should be as 
clear an understanding as possible between it and the 
Department of Health of problems as they arise. To 
this end it would welcome the appointment of a Senior 
Administrative member of the Department’s staff to its 
Dominion Council or Executive and believes that such an 
appointment would be of great assistance to it. ” 


Formal co-ordination has often failed to develop or has been 
slow in developing for a variety of reasons. Many of the larger 
voluntary agencies have resisted any development which they 
have felt might mean some degree of State intervention in their 
policies. In most cases the reason has been simply that the 
voluntary agency has been established only on a local basis, 
and that the problem of integrating, at a national level, the work 
of parallel or complementary services unde. State and voluntary 
auspices has not arisen. 

Nevertheless, there is a good deal of local and informal co- 
ordination and liaison between voluntary agencies and State 
services. In one area a privately established social service 
council was set up with the aim of bringing about increased 
co-ordination. Other features of this attempt to increase co- 
operation and reduce wastage and duplication have taken the 
form of district welfare committees, case conferences and child 
care councils which have been largely supported by statutory 
agencies but frequently attended by representatives of 
voluntary services. The compilation of directories of social 
agencies and the operation of case registers have also made a 
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substantial contribution in this direction. In 1957 the Depart- 
ment of Maori Affairs produced the first national directory of 
social services. 

The extent of active interchange of ideas, and of co-ordina- 
tion of statutory and voluntary services in any district or area 
is largely dependent on the enthusiasm and initiative of local 
individuals. A recent and very encouraging development has 
been the establishment in one city of a Residential Child Care 
Association. This body was established to provide opportunities 
for discussion of matters of common professional interest to 
those working in various capacities in the field of the residential 
care of other people’s children. Though officers of the Child 
Welfare Division of the Department of Education have played 
a major role in establishing the Association they have done 
this in an unofficial capacity. 

There are two more features of the New Zealand scene 
which deserve comment. Formal training for social work and 
the development of training programmes are relatively recent 
developments in the field of social work in this country. In 
many overseas countries the major impetus has come from 
the voluntary agencies but in New Zealand the State has played 
by far the greatest part. 

Since the establishment of the School of Social Science at 
Victoria University of Wellington in 1950, which is New 
Zealand’s first and only school of social work, the large majority 
of students have come from statutory agencies with the support 
of Government funds. Voluntary agencies have not had 
sufficient funds in most cases to sponsor students unless a 
large measure of Government assistance has been available. 
This help has been given in some cases, however, and the fact 
that people in both statutory and voluntary agencies have a 
large portion of their social work training background in 
common is making a modest but nevertheless real contribution 
to co-ordination. Consideration is at present being given by 
the Government to holding a two-day conference of repre- 
sentatives from State and voluntary agencies to discuss train- 
ing needs in various agencies and ways in which these needs 
can best be met. 

The second feature of the New Zealand social work scene 
calling for comment in this context is that there are no national 
associations of social workers. This does limit the amount of 
overall exchange of ideas between the various branches of 
social work and between statutory and voluntary services. 
There is no New Zealand journal subject to common subscrip- 
tion from social workers in all fields. 

In spite of the limitations mentioned, it should be stressed 
that the value and effectiveness of informal co-ordination and 
co-operation in any aspect of the social services in a country 
the size of New Zealand can easily be underestimated. New 
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Zealand is a small country and intercommunication may be 
maintained between people in all parts of it with relative ease 
and economy. It is not really difficult for the New Zealand 
social worker to gain a reasonably comprehensive knowledge 
of the main field of statutory and voluntary services. 

This fact, together with a rapidly increasing awareness of 
the need for co-operation and mutual understanding, should 
lead to substantial developments in the future. Many of our 
casework services, both statutory and voluntary, are very 
new when compared with overseas countries, and it is to be 
expected that the development of co-operative and economical 
working relationships between services will take time. 


Coordinating Official and Voluntary Services 
for the Benefit of Children in Pakistan 


presented by Begum IsPAHANI 
President, 
Pakistan Council for Child Welfare 


Pakistan, in common with all newly developing countries, 
is faced with all the problems arising out of economic backward- 
ness, increasing urbanization with its effects upon family 
solidarity and the acute shortage of educational and health 
facilities, etc. In addition, Pakistan has had to face the 
problems of large-scale migration of 7 million persons with all 
the consequent repercussions on the family and the society, 
and at the same time, being a newly created state, it has had 
to build up its administrative machinery and services literally 
from scratch. The two wings of the country being separated 
by a thousand miles makes the administrative problems greater. 
It is no exaggeration if one paints a picture of overwhelming 
social problems with almost no resources with which to cope, 
except a handful of enlightened socially conscious persons. 
On the economic plane the country had a sub-subsistence 
agricultural economy—there were no industries worth the name. 
The increasing population poses another serious problem. 

With an average per capita income of $50 to $75 a year 
and less than 1 per cent of the population able to pay direct 
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taxes, it is not surprising that the State could not take re- 
sponsibility for providing social services. Priority had to be 
given to economic development. 

Traditionally, the broad-based extended family has pro- 
vided the main form of social secu-ity. But with the disruption 
of family stability and the tremendous increase in social prob- 
lems, it has become more and more impossible for the family 
to meet the demands on it. 

Religious injunction and pressing social needs inspired a 
certain amount of voluntary community action, particularly 
for the care of widows, orphans and destitute persons. Urgent 
health problems also prompted voluntary action, and clinics 
and dispensaries were set up by voluntary organizations. 

Twelve years ago when Pakistan was established, direct 
child welfare services in the country consisted of a few orphan- 
ages, two schools for blind children, three schools for deaf 
and dumb children and some recreational clubs. 

The few voluntary organizations which existed pre-Pakistan 
were badly affected due to the migration of many of their 
members. However, the urgency of the social problems brought 
into being a number of community organizations whose objective 
was to help the members of that community. Other religious 
and secular voluntary organizations grew up for providing 
social services to the general community. This took the form 
of free schools, clinics and dispensaries, training and rehabilita- 
tion of widows and erphaned children, preventive recreational 
work for children. The immense problem of rehabilitation of 
refugees had of course to be tackled by the Government, but 
voluntary organizations played an important part in providing 
special services, and even housing for displaced families. 
Specific child welfare work was confined to institutional care of 
needy children and preventive recreational programmes. 

Maternity and Child Welfare Centres were opened in 
different parts of the country by the Government and the Red 
Cross with the assistance of uNIcEF and the wHo. There are 
approximately 500 mcu Centres now. Family welfare has 
been the main concern of the All Pakistan Women’s Associa- 
tion, and the T.B. Association has done remarkable work in 
the rehabilitation of T.B. families. 

Since 1952 when the U.N., on an invitation from the 
Government of Pakistan, sent a team of experts to conduct 
training courses in social work, there has been a growing recogni- 
tion of the value of scientific methods of social work. The 
advantages of greater cooperation and coordination also began 
to be recognized—the first co-ordinating council was formed 
in Karachi on a city level in 1953. In 1955 the Pakistan 
Conference of Social Work was formed with nine affiliated 
voluntary agencies, and in 1956 the Pakistan Council for Child 
Welfare came into being as the result of a resolution passed 
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at the First National Conference on Child Welfare. The main 
function of these National Councils has been to focus public 
attention on social welfare needs and to promote action through 
both the private and _ official sectors. This has been done 
through conferences, press and radio publicity and special 
studies. 

The Government’s programme for social welfare has given 
priority to community development work and the giving of 
grants-in-aid to voluntary organizations for improving standards 
of service and for extending services. 

The grant-in-aid programme was carried out through the 
National Council of Social Welfare formed in 1955, and its 
regional branches. The Council is composed of official and 
non-official members. 

Community development work aims at activating the com- 
munity to make efforts towards its own betterment. It is a 
happy combination of official and voluntary effort. This is a 
socio-economic programme mainly geared to the rural areas 
but now being carried out in urban slums and new town- 
ships. 

The community development programme while focussing 
on the total betterment of the family and the community 
also sponsors direct educational /recreational /character-building 
programmes for children through the Chand Tara (Crescent 
and Star) Clubs, similar to the 4-H clubs of America. 

Social agencies in Pakistan have felt increasingly that in 
order to tackle the social problems more effectively there needs — 
to be more coordination and greater official responsibility and 
direction. Hence, as a result of the demands of voluntary 
agencies, the Ministry of Social Welfare was established in 
1958 and in 1959 the Directorate of Social Welfare was set up. 
It is interesting that voluntary agencies should be responsible 
for the Government taking an increasing role in social 
welfare. 

The Government now is establishing a Child Welfare 
Section in the Directorate of Social Welfare as recommended by 
the Pakistan Council for Child Welfare. 

Planning for Social Work is carried out by a special section 
in the Planning Commission, which works closely with the 
Ministry of Social Welfare and the National Social Welfare 
organizations. 

The Pakistan Council for Child Welfare in its 34% years of 
existence has succeeded in focussing a great deal of attention 
on children—-there has been considerable increase in preventive 
work through cultural and recreational programmes for children 
and educational programmes for mothers. Some new services 
have been started, such as the day care service for children of 
working mothers, permanent family placement of abandoned 
babies (adoption is not legally recognized from the inheritance 
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point of view) ; vocational training and rehabilitation of street 
boys; physical and _ social rehabilitation of physically 
handicapped children, and child guidance. A great deal of 
attention is now being given to the problems of juvenile 
delinquency and begging. Government-sponsored surveys are 
being carried out with a view to developing a sound rehabilita- 
tion programme. 

The Council has also been successful in pointing out to the 
Government the need for revision of the existing children’s 
legislation. The Government has given full consideration to 
the Council’s various proposals for improving conditions for 
children and has incorporated all its recommendations in the 
next five year plan. 

The Council has not only been able to get the coopera- 
tion of each department separately, but also to bring about 
inter-departmental, and official and voluntary cooperation and 
coordination on various programmes, such as the Universal 
Children’s Day, which is a joint national activity sponsored 
by the Council. 

Cooperation of government departments and voluntary 
organizations has also been secured for carrying out studies 
on various aspects of child welfare services and children’s 
needs. Government departments are usually better equipped 
to assist in work involving some technical skills than volun- 
tary organizations, which are still largely without qualified 
personnel. , 

Some of the reasons for the increasing cooperation are the 
recognition of social work as a science ; the training and employ- 
ment of social workers; the introduction of social work and 
community organization concepts to other government depart- 
ments, the civil service academy and training centres of other 
disciplines ; the holding of national and regional social welfare 
conferences and seminars; the formation of national organiza- 
tions and the Ministry of Social Work; and contacts with 
International Organizations. Personal contacts play a very 
important part in achieving a large measure of cooperation. 

However, a great deal still needs to be done to establish 
the principle of cooperation so that it is not necessarily depen- 
dent upon individual contacts. This is a continuous educa- 
tional process and in order to promote it, national organizations 
need to develop a systematic and continuous programme for 
joint action. For this they need to have a sufficient number of 
qualified personnel, funds for travel and direct contact, facilities 
for the printing and wide distribution of literature, for making 
demonstration films, facilities for organizing more national, 
regional and local conferences and seminars, etc. 

Coordination is still very little understood in this country. 
The reason for this is that voluntary organizations are usually 
formed around a certain need. There is still so little in the way 
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of social service that the question of over-lapping is rather 
remote—hence organizations tend to function independently. 
Besides, there needs to be experience of coordination to recognize 
and understand its value. One of the main difficulties in 
Pakistan is that most voluntary organizations are still wholly 
administered by untrained volunteers, very few of whom are 
able to understand the technical concept of coordination. 
This situation is certainly bound to improve with the employ- 
ment of qualified social workers in agencies through the Govern- 
ment’s grant-in-aid programme. 

The Council took up the subject of coordination at its 
Karachi Convention in 1957 and also in some workshop groups. 
Coordination at a national level can only be taken up when it 
has been demonstrated at the local level. The only experiment 
at the local level so far has been in Karachi. It has taken 
7 years of experimentation and educational work with member 
agencies for the Karachi Coordinating Council to evolve a 
programme of mutual benefit to its member agencies. 

International Organizations and Voluntary Organizations 
in the developed countries can do much to help in promoting 
international and national cooperation and to assist the newly 
developing countries in acquiring a better understanding of the 
social and cultural changes taking place, their effects upon the 
family and how best to avoid some of the repercussions. 

In Pakistan the vu.N.T.A.A., the wHo, the 1Lo, the FAo, 
and the uNnEsco have been largely instrumental in helping 
the Government, through technical advisers, to develop sound 
programmes of economic and social welfare. Technical assist- 
ance has also been given by a number of countries on a govern- 
ment basis. However, very little assistance has been given 
through voluntary organizations. A great deal can be done 
to improve general social welfare and specifically child welfare 
services in the less developed countries through assistance to 
voluntary organizations. 

Some of the drawbacks to the development of social service 
on a sound basis are lack of : 


1. 


~) 


—- 


Shortage of funds is always a big stumbling block to 
voluntary organizations. 
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sufficient number of trained and experienced social 
workers ; 


suitable guiding literature ; 
indigenous research ; 
authentic statistical data ; 


suitable practical work experience and comparative 
studies for social work trainees. 
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Voluntary organizations in the developed countries can 


by providing technical experts to advise in the setting 
up of pilot projects, research programmes, guidance 
in planning and practical implementation of services, 
and development of training programmes for child 


welfare workers, etc. 


In order that the local personnel gain wider experience, 
exchange programmes may be arranged where key 
persons in agencies may have the opportunity to 
work for a period of time in a parallel agency in a 


developed country. 


At the same time association 


with experienced persons from an agency in a developed 
country would do much to improve the standard of 
service in the local agency. 


Since literature is always difficult to procure due to 
foreign exchange restrictions, voluntary organizations 
in the developed countries could help sister organiza- 
tions in the less developed countries to build up social 
work libraries, by making gifts of suitable literature. 


Often a demonstration programme is not able to 
achieve a high standard due to the lack of equipment 
which is not available in the country. If equipment 
such as required by blind children and physically 
handicapped children, educational play materials, etc., 

is made available, it can be used as a sample for local 


production. 


Voluntary organizations in developed countries should 
take the initiative in establishing closer contacts with 
similar organizations in the less developed countries 
through the continuous exchange of information, 


literature and, where possible, personnel. 








Child Weliare Services in Portugal 
and the Coordination 
of Public and Private Services 


by Dr. Eurico Serra * 


General policy 


To prevent and avoid the evils and deficiencies that afflict 
individuals, especially by improving moral, social, economic 
and health conditions, the Portuguese State, through the General 
Welfare Directorate, a department dependent on the Ministry 
for Health and Welfare, organizes, coordinates and ensures the 
exercise of the activities aiming at that purpose. 

As to its sphere of activity, welfare may be local or nation- 
wide ; as to the responsibility for administration .and sources 
of funds, it is official when administered and supported by the 
State or by local authorities, and private when administration 
is left to private entities and welfare insiitutions are supported 
by their own funds or revenue. 

With the exception of general health services and others 
which it is advisable to maintain in an official régime owing 
to their complex nature or because the higher interests of the 
public so require, the function of the State and of the local 
authorities in the field of welfare is normally complementary 
to private enterprise, which it is incumbent on the State to 
orient, protect and foster. This policy aims at defending the 
rights of the family and of economic groups, and also the duties 
of cooperation and social justice due to these and other natural 
values. To assign to the State the direct rendering of social 
assistance would be to deny or diminish the social function of 
those values, and consequently to justify a growing socializa- 
tion. It is considered of great importance not to deny the 
value of disinterested cooperation, of the sharing of minds 
and hearts in the improvement of human beings ; the contrary 
would be to make of health and life the mere artificial fruits 
of a cold dehumanized technique. 

Should private enterprise be absent or insufficient, the 
State and the local authorities must start or promote and 


* Director General of the Jurisdictional Services for Minors and 
of the National Federation of Child Welfare Institutions. Member 
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support the welfare work rendered imperative by existing 
needs; private enterprise, however, should lose its official 
character as soon as this is feasible without detriment to the 
assistance to be rendered. Also, such institutions do not cease 
to be private as a result of receiving State or local authority 
subsidies to maintain or improve their welfare work; on the 
other hand, official institutions or services cease to be official 
when entrusted to private entities in a régime of mere coopera- 
tion or subsidizing corresponding to the welfare functions 
which they undertake to discharge. 

As to the nature of their constitution, private institutions 
may assume the form of associations or foundations. An 
association is characterized by the aggregation of an indefinite 
number of members who propose to discharge one or more 
forms of welfare work. A foundation is characterized by the 
assignment of an estate by one or more persons to a specific 
form of welfare work. Among associations, the Misericérdias— 
organizations with a long tradition behind them and which 
remain faithful to old obligations (which, however, is no obstacle 
to the bringing up-to- date of their welfare activities)—and the 
ecclesiastical associations, approved or set up by the Catholic 
Church, enjoy a special régime. 

According to the terms of the law, the organization and 
rendering of social services have to obey the following rules, 
among others : 


(a) preventive or rehabilitative activities shall have 


riority over merely “ curative ” ones; 
e ? 


(b) social assistance must have as its object the improve- 
ment of the persons to whom it is rendered and of the 
family or social group to which such persons may 
belong ; 


(c) welfare work in relation to motherhood, orphanhood, 
desertion, disease or disablement shall preferably be 
rendered in the home ; 


(d) as a rule, residential institutions for children shall 
be situated outside cities or towns and organized 
with a view to educating the inmates—by providing 
primary education, agricultural and technical train- 
ing and training in manual skills, especially for the 
most common trades in the region where such institu- 
tions are located ; 


(e) outstanding faculties and vocations which may 
reveal themselves in the pupils shall be cultivated 
and fostered as long as they merit such care; 


(f) no welfare institutions may refuse to render urgent 
assistance or assistance described as such. 
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Forms of social assistance 


Assistance to the family normally presupposes insufficiency 
of family income, and its special aims are to foster normal 
family constitution and to help the family fulfil its role; to 
render assistance to mothers and infants ; to replace the family, 
when it no longer exists, in the protection of orphans, waifs, 
widows and aged dependents without means of livelihood. 

The insufficiency of family income must be made good 
by providing work or means of improving iacome, by promoting 
or subsidizing adequate healthy housing, and by granting food 
or clothing subsidies. 

Assistance to mothers and infants is given by means of 
a Maternal Institute whose functions are to improve and 
coordinate the services for ante- and post-natal medical care, 
mothers’ canteens and services of visiting midwives for home 
confinements, maternity homes and mothers’ hostels, children’s 
parks or. kindergartens, holiday homes for delicate children and 
summer camps. 

Assistance to childhood covers family subsidies for upbring- 
ing and maintenance, boarding schools for primary education 
(including half-boarding schools), school homes for the blind, 
deaf-and-dumb and trainable handicapped children, homes for 
non-educable handicapped children and _ special protective 
measures for girls in moral danger or already morally perverted. 


Coordination services dependent on the Ministry of Health and 
Welfare 


The individual practice of beneficence is free, apart from 
the legal restrictions applying to public begging. 

The collective practice of social assistance, beneficence or 
charity is allowed for associations or foundations duly authorized 
for the purpose, it being incumbent upon the Ministry of Health 
and Social Welfare to direct the policy of such assistance and 
to orient, supervise and inspect the organizations, institutions 
or services set up to that end. 

The orientation and coordination of certain forms of social 
assistance rendered by private institutions are by law entrusted 
to official institutes endowed with juridical status. When the 
action of private institutions proves to be inefficient or 
insufficient, it is incumbent upon the above-mentioned institutes 
to supplement it by organizing and maintaining the establish- 
ments and services which are deemed indispensable. The 
action of these institutes presupposes that of the private institu- 
tions set up by private initiative and nourished by a generous 
impulse of social and Christian solidarity. Therefore they do 
not propose to replace the latter or to hinder their activity, 
but rather to give them all the cooperation they may need and 
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to carry out supplementary action in relation to the needs 
which such private institutions prove unable to meet. 

The institutes set up as official coordination organs are 
the following : 


(a) Instituto de Assisténcia a4 Familia (Family Welfare 
Institute) ; 


(b) Instituto Maternal (Maternal Institute) ; 


(c) Instituto de Assisléncia aos Menores (Minor Children’s 
Welfare Institute) ; 


(d) Instituto de Assisténcia aos Invdlidos (Institute of 
Assistance to the Crippled) ; 


(e) Instituto de Assisténcia Nacional aos Tuberculosos 
(Institute of National Assistance to Tuberculous 
Patients). 


The Instituto de Assisténcia a Familia is entrusted, among 
other things, with the task of coordinating the action of the 
institutions whose aim is the protection of the family unit, 
and of promoting and assisting the foundation and maintenance 
of institutions of this kind. 

The Instituto Maternal has the duty of coordinating medico- 
social assistance to mothers and infants and of fostering the 
setting up of private institutions whose purpose is to render 
the same type of assistance. The action of the Instituto Maternal 
is carried out through delegations and sub-delegations, the 
former corresponding to the northern, central and southern 
areas of the country, and the latter to the administrative 
districts. The most important work of the Institute is entrusted 
to the delegations, which foster local private initiative, coordin- 
ate and orient existing welfare work for mothers and children 
in their areas, and help them by means of subsidies. The 
welfare work of the sub-delegations is mainly carried out by 
means of clinics for mothers and children. So as to increase 
the number of clinics, the Institute established relations with 
all private welfare institutions, among which are the Miseri- 
cérdias (there are about three hundred Misericérdias in the 
whole country, the Lisbon Misericérdia being the only one 
which is not a private institution). It also makes agreements 
with the Juntas Distrilais (District Boards), administrative 
bodies which exert their influence on every district, with the 
Casas dos Pescadores (Fishermen’s Centres) and with the Casas 
do Povo (People’s Centres), cooperative organization bodies to 
which reference is made further on. 

It is incumbent upon the Institulo de Assisléncia aos Menores 
(Minor Children’s Welfare Institute) : 


(a) to coordinate assistance to minors in cases of orphan- 
hood, desertion, incapacity of the parents or economic 
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insufficiency of the family, as regards their moral, 
intellectual and professional education ; 


(b) to stimulate the setting up of school homes and 
other institutions intended to help and educate 
minors ; 


(c) to propose the rules to be adopted in the granting 
of education subsidies to minors who have revealed 
exceptional capacity or qualities of intelligence and 
work ; 

(d) to promote the apprenticeship of skills for children 
in care, either in State institutions or in private 
homes ; 


(e) to find jobs for minors who have successfully com- 
pleted their apprenticeship ; 


(f{) to watch over children in care until they come of age. 


The supervision and placement of minors are carried out in 
cooperation with the Instituto de Assisténcia a Familia (Family 
Welfare Institute), the Comissariado de Desemprego (Unemploy- 
ment Commissariat), the Misericérdias (beneficence institu- 
tions), the welfare survey services and any other institutions 
that may be of help in this connection. 

The coordination of the activities of the institutions 
entrusted with child welfare is as a rule effected through the 
granting of individual subsidies for each child in care, through 
proposals for alteration of statutes with a view to the adoption 
of new educational techniques, improvement in vocational 
training, intensification of the moral training of minors and 
above all their social integration. This coordination aims at 
the professional specialization and the rehabilitation of 
handicapped minors. 

The Institute should propose coordination rules for the 
various institutions so as to complete their work of rehabilita- 
tion of minors and to turn the latter into useful members of 
society. 

The assistance given to the institutions comprises not only 
material help but also guidance as to pedagogical methods, 
education, moral training and vocational training. 

The aspects of the family disturbances which they must 
take into account in their scheme of activities correspond to 
as many forms of coordination of the said institutions with a 
view to improving the quality of their welfare work. 

The Instituto de Assisténcia aos Menores (Minor Children’s 
Welfare Institute) is not in itself an organization where assist- 
ance is rendered but is a State organ that coordinates the 
welfare work of private institutions. 

The State, however, has two welfare institutions which 
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are dependent on the Ministry of Health and Welfare : the Casa 
Pia of Lisbon and the Casa Pia of Evora. 

These are official institutions of assistance to children of 
school age and in adolescence, and their aim is to organize 
and maintain the following forms of welfare : 


(1) subsidizing placing with suitable families ; 

(2) placement in or attendance at adequate training 
institutions ; 

(3) family subsidies for education ; 

(4) subsidies for study in other schools or institutes. 


The assistance to which reference is made under numbers 1 
and 3 above is granted in cases of orphanhood or desertion of 
minors and also in those of proven incapacity of parents to 
educate their children, or economic insufficiency of the family 
owing to disease or disablement. 

Placement is resorted to in those cases where, though the 
above-mentioned circumstances are present, it is not possible 
to have recourse to any of those forms of assistance. 

The Lisbon Casa Pia provides the following types of 
education: primary education; home economics; skills and 
crafts ; commercial and industrial education ; education of the 
deaf-and-dumb and other children suffering from hearing and 
speech defects ; education of trainable mentally retarded children. 

The establishments of the Lisbon Casa Pia are the 
following: for boys; the Pina Manique Department, with 
primary, commercial and industrial education ; the Dona Maria 
Pia Department, with primary and industrial education and 
skills and crafts; and the Nuno Alvares Department, with 
primary education. 

For girls: the “28 de Maio” Department, providing 
elementary education and training in home economics ; the Santa 
Clara Department, providing elementary education, home 
economics and skills and crafts ; the Our Lady of the Conception 
Department, with primary education and home economics. 

For the rehabilitation of handicapped children : Instituto 
Adolfo Coelho for trainable mentally retarded children, and 
Instituto Jacob Rodrigues Pereira, for the deaf-and-dumb and 
other children suffering from speech and hearing defects. 

The Evora Casa Pia has two departments, one for girls 
and the other for boys : Jodo Baptista Rolo and Duque d’ Avila. 
The former provides primary, industrial and commercial 
education, as well as crafts and skills ; the latter, besides these, 
also provides agricultural training. 

Commercial and industrial education, however, are provided 
in the technical schools of Evora, since the number of children 
involved does not justify an adequate institution, like the 
Lisbon Casa Pia. 
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The official welfare institutions provide for about 2,800 
children. 

In private institutions, which number about 540 and com- 
prise residential homes, semi-residential homes and_ semi- 
residential school homes, the welfare of approximately 14,000 
children is provided for on a residential basis. 

The types of welfare institution for children and young 
people are classified as follows : 


Residential homes (internment of minors) 
Semi-residential homes (partial internment of minors) 


Semi-residential school homes (partial internment and day 
schools). 


The present trend in welfare services is for the residential 
homes to function also as semi-residential homes with a view 
to ensuring a better social integration of the minors in care by 
improving their social contacts. 


New perspectives 


Recently, in April of the current year, the Government 
sent to the Corporative Chamber the draft Statutes of Health 
and Welfare. In the report that precedes this draft, it is 
recalled that over seventeen years have passed since the intro- 
duction of the bill which became the Statutes in force as from 
May 15th 1944, and that during this period profound transforma- 
tions have occurred in the field of health and welfare ; many 
of these transformations are a result of the bewilderingly swift 
development of science and techniques, while others are directly 
related to a law of acceleration in history which, if it sometimes 
surprises us and leads to serious mistakes, not infrequently 
also sets in motion or fosters magnificent official improvements. 
The planned Statute is not inspired by principles in opposition 
to those of the former one, though new solutions are often 
adopted in it. It seeks to be guided by experience and national 
traditions, though profiting, as far as feasible in the case of 
Portugal, by lessons from abroad and by the conclusions that 
have been reached elsewhere. According to the preamble of 
this document, it may be stated that in it internationalism in 
the study of the best solution is reconciled with nationalism in 
the manner of implementation. In the new Statute, hospital 
and health questions occupy an outstanding place and it is 
sought in it to find a just balance between the activities of 
health and welfare. It also revises the legal regulations for 
coordinating institutes, assigns to the Misericérdias the func- 
tions of central organs of coordination of local welfare work 
and creates conditions for fostering the development of private 
initiative through foundations. 
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Coordination services dependent on other Ministries 


Ministry of Justice: With the Ministry of Justice and the 
General Directorate of the Juvenile Court Administration there 
exists the Federacgdo Nacional de Instituigées de Prolecgdéo a 
Infancia (National Federation of Child Welfare Institutions), 
which is a corporation of public utility endowed with juridical 
status and of which the purpose is the moral and juridical 
union of public and private institutions concerned with child 
welfare work. The aims of the Federation are to prevent the 
consequences of physical and moral dangers to children, to 
arouse the interest of Portuguese citizens in the need for the 
preservation of the sound physical and mental health of their 
children, and to assist juvenile courts, in particular by the 
supervision of minors discharged from training institutions, 
to promote propaganda and the intensifying of relations, close 
cooperation and reciprocal moral and material help between 
the Juvenile Court Administration and the public and private 
education, beneficence and welfare services. 

The work of the Federation, however, is carried out so as 
not to interfere with the coordinating functions devolving on 
the Ministry for Health and Welfare, and so as not to come into 
conflict with the administrative machinery relating to child 
welfare services dependent on other ministries. 

Also within the field of action of the Ministry of Justice, 
cooperation has been sought with specialized private agencies, 
since the law allows, them to run, on a free and autonomous 
basis of cooperation and administration (though they always 
remain juridically subordinate to the central services) re- 
educational establishments dependent on the juvenile court 
administration and intended to. receive minors judged by 
Children’s Courts and for whom institutional placement has 
been decreed. In accordance with the relevant legislation, the 
educational institutions for boys at Vila do Conde and Izeda 
have been entrusted to the Salesian Order, and the education 
institutions for girls at Vila Nova de Gaia and Viseu to the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd. 


Ministry of Education: A law of this Ministry, dated 1952, 
provides for the setting up of canteens in the primary schools 
of the country, of which the general purpose is to promote 
matriculation and regular school attendance by giving moral 
and material assistance to pupils in precarious economic condi- 
tions. The particular objects of the canteens are to provide at 
least one free meal to needy pupils on school-days, to instil 
in them a spirit of cooperation and Christian charity, and to 
develop closer collaboration with other social welfare activities, 
especially those involving children. 

Canteens are school welfare institutions, and they may be 
set up either by official services or on the initiative of any one 
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person or group, it being incumbent on the State to stimulate 
and materially assist private initiative in the field of the founding 
and upkeep of canteens. Canteen inspection is carried out by 
the Ministry of Education. 

The Ministry of Education also cooperates with private 
institutions engaged in the training of personnel. This is the 
case, for instance, of the Escola das Educadoras da Inféncia 
(School for Child Care Workers) and of the Instituto de Educacdéo 
Infantil (Child Care Institute), which, though private institu- 
tions, nevertheless receive State assistance and subsidies, while 
to those who successfully complete their course there, the 
official title of “specialized child care worker ” is given. 

Ministry of Corporations and Social Security: The Por- 
tuguese Corporative Organization attributes much importance 
to questions of social security and welfare, it being an accepted 
principle that the welfare and the social security policies cannot 
be considered inseparable. The cooperation of the social 
security with the social welfare services is ensured through 
agreements between the interested institutions, and also in 
this field the direct action of the State is predominantly sup- 
plementary. The Caixas Sindicais (Syndicate Funds), Casas 
do Povo (People’s Centres) and Casas dos. Pescadores (Fisher- 
men’s Centres) are all social security institutions. These 
corporative organizations, which are as a rule set up on the 
initiative of the interested parties, have, among other things, 
the object of protecting the welfare of mothers suffering from 
disease and disablement, and also of the granting of family 
subsidies based on the number of children. 

It is true that these organizations are, by their very nature, 
intended for the welfare of workers. The child welfare aspects 
of their activities yield their results therefore in an indirect 
way, from the extension of such activities to the family and 
to children; this makes possible the organizing of holiday 
camps, seaside camps, créches, the granting of subsidies per 
child born, etc. The official services of the Ministry of Corpora- 
tions ensure official coordination with these organizations, so 
that the latter’s field of action may develop in the most con- 
venient and in the most adequate way. 

There are still other Ministries which, through their various 
services, protect and assist institutions connected with child wel- 
fare ; such intervention, however, is occasional and isolated, and as 
a rule it is by no means detrimental to the coordination effected 
through the relevant organs dependent on the Ministry for Health 
and Welfare and to which reference has been already made. 

This in its general lines is the panorama of the coordina- 
tion of public and private services in my country. The policy 
underlying the relevant legislation is entirely inspired by the 
idea that welfare work should not be exclusively an affair of 
the State but rather, to a great extent, be entrusted to private 
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vocations and initiatives. From this orientation and from 
this view of the problem it follows that the role of the State is 
chiefly to encourage private activities without detriment to 
the sense of coordination between official services and private 
institutions, so as to ensure greater efficiency and help, guide 
and complete their action, supplementing it wherever it proves 
insufficient. 

This system makes it possible to develop in the community 
a sense of human fellowship and also an exact idea of the 
community’s responsibilities which should stimulate it and 
lead it to contribute with its moral and material cooperation 
to the improvement of the conditions of living of all those in 
need of help and assistance. 

The idea of the spirit of mutual help, which should occupy 
an outstanding place in community life and which, therefore, 
implies the voluntary and gracious practice of beneficent, 
generous and philanthropic activities on the part of individuals, 
has necessarily to be the starting point for the recognition of 
the importance of cooperation between public and_ private 
services. The former have special conditions to provide guid- 
ance which does not conflict with general efficiency and with 
the purity of the principles which should govern relations 
between adults and children. In addition, there are details 
relating to specialization, methods, personnel training and 
many other essential aspects of the same nature which can 
only be adequately oriented and solved when there are sufficient 
means, conditions and resources, as a rule only available to 
official services. 

The collaboration, cooperation and coordination between 
public and private institutions also seem to us very important 
because they make possible the supervision and inspection of 
specialized official organs dealing with child welfare. Without 
efficient supervision, there is always the danger of private 
initiative, often with the best of intentions, committing errors 
which in the last resort might lead to serious inconvenience 
or physical, moral or psychic harm for the persons protected. 

Especially as regards children, it is increasingly recognized 
as imperative not to entrust them to the care, however well- 
intentioned, of persons or institutions not possessing adequate 
techniques and knowledge, without which all forms of welfare 

may produce results opposite to those desired. In the year 
1960, the 40th anniv ersary of the I.U.C.W. is commemorated. 
This is a date of surpassing significance in view of the remark- 
able role and outstanding work of an international organiza- 
tion that may justly feel proud of its world-wide contribution 
to the noble cause of child welfare, and on this festive occasion 
the importance and the opportunity of the theme chosen for 
the General Council, which Lisbon has the pleasure of welcoming, 
well befits this date. 
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The coordination of public and private services in the 
interests of children, the progress made and the obtaining of 
better results in future constitute indeed a theme well worthy 
of our attention, care and study. 

The outcome on a real concrete plane will certainly be 
practical results to the benefit of children wherever they are 
and whenever they may need protection ; to refuse it or show 
lack of interest would be a stain on our conscience and would 
make us feel the disquiet of a guilty mind. 


Coordination of Public and Voluntary 
Child Welfare Services in the United States * 


I. Foundation for Adequate Child Welfare Programs 


The family, as the basic unit of society, in the United 
States, has primary responsibility for the child. Child welfare 
agencies, therefore, generally see as their first obligation in 
serving children, giving parents every assistance possible that 
will help them fulfil their parental roles, meet the needs of their 
children, and retain their rights as parents. When the individual 
family is unable to fulfil its responsibility to its children, society 
must meet this obligation by providing each child with services 
adequate to meet his physical, emotional, and spiritual needs. 
This responsibility may be assumed by the voluntary associa- 
tions of which the family is a part—the church, the neighbour- 
hood, the voluntary social agencies which may be sponsored 


* Prepared by Children’s Bureau of U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. <A report of the Advisory Council on Child 
Welfare Services has provided the general basis for this statement 
along with suggestions from the Child Welfare League of America. 
The Eighty-Fifth Congress of the United States established for one 
year the Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services for the purpose 
of making recommendations and advising the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in connection with the effectuation of the child 
welfare provisions of part 3 of Title V of the Social Security Act, as 
amended by the Social Security Amendments of 1958. Among the 
12 members were persons “representative of public, voluntary, civic, 
religious, and professional welfare organizations and groups, or other 
persons with special knowledge, experience, or qualifications with 
respect to child welfare services, and the public”. The Council trans- 
mitted a report of its findings and recommendations to the Secretary 
and the Congress on December 28, 1959. 
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by any one of them, or by the general community through 
its public services. 

All child welfare services are rooted in concern for children. 
Child welfare agencies carry out one of the fundamental func- 
tions of a democracy—conservation of the rights and opportun- 
ities of its people and enhancement of their welfare. It is the 
joint responsibility of public and voluntary agencies to give 
leadership in making certain that no child goes uncared for. 

To serve children and their families effectively, child 
welfare programs must be: 


1. Available and readily accessible to all children who 
require them regardless of economic status, race, 
religion, citizenship, or geographic location ; 

2. Supported by a legislative framework defining the 
rights of children, the rights and responsibilities of 
parents and guardians, and the responsibility of 
society to serve and protect children and their parents ; 

3. Financed from governmental and voluntary sources 
in such manner that will ensure an adequate and 
equitable program of child welfare services ; 

4. Provided under a variety of auspices, within a well- 

developed community plan enlisting all interested 

forces in the community ; 

Developed on a broad flexible basis to serve child- 

ren’s needs in a wide variety of situations ; 

6. Geared to help parents directly or _ indirectly 
in providing wholesome care and family life for 
children ; 

7. Designed to give emphasis to preventive services, 
available to families and children before crises arise ; 

8. Available for the full length of time required, and 
used effectively ; 

9. Based on sound diagnosis, planning and treatment ; 

10. Subject to continuing evaluation and research ; 

11. Provided by personnel qualified to offer skilled 


services. 


or 


II. Public-Voluntary Relationships 


General Statement 


The entire network of welfare services in the United 
States is a unique public and voluntary combination, the latter 
under both sectarian and non-sectarian auspices. Services for 
children and youth are, of course, part of this complex. 

While there are differences in their origin, specific mandates, 
and structure, both public and voluntary agencies have the 
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same long-range purposes. Each has as its goal the assisting 
of families, individuals and children who require certain social 
services. The public agency is considered to have mandate to 
provide service for all who qualify under the law ; the voluntary 
agency to accept those who are eligible under the intake policies 
established by its board. Both, however, express belief in the 
need for total coverage of the welfare needs of the community, 
with well coordinated services of high quality. And both 
recognize that the attainment of these objectives requires the 
full and continuing cooperation of lay and professional groups 
as well as a high degree of effective communication, coopera- 
tion, and collaboration among governmental and voluntary 
agencies. 

Can the respective functions of each be delineated ? 
Although a “division of responsibility ” is often referred to, 
it is important to recognize that between a department of public 
welfare and a voluntary child welfare or family welfare agency 
there is common cause that calls for a sharing rather than a 
division of responsibility. United States experience has de- 
monstrated that mutuality, rather than a rigid formula, is the 
key in the allocation of functions. Sometimes unhappy con- 
sequences result when the policies of either a public or voluntary 
agency are determined by the unilateral or arbitrary action of 
the other. This occurs to some extent when a voluntary 
agency closes intake, or when a public agency fails to fulfil 
some aspect of its legal and agreed upon responsibilities. 

At present, no sharp, unchanging line can be drawn be- 
tween the functions of public and voluntary agencies. Dif- 
ferences in services, in coverage and availability, and in the 
right of clients to have a choice as to the source of service, 
make it necessary that public and voluntary agencies exist 
side by side. 

No fixed pattern can be applied nation-wide to the organiza- 
tion of community child welfare services. The services given 
by voluntary and public agencies, and how their responsibility 
shall be shared, must be determined by community needs, 
tradition, public attitudes, sources and availability of funds, 
and the structural pattern of services existing within the com- 
munity at any given time. Cooperative endeavour emerges as 
more vital than any division of responsibility ; joint planning 
takes precedence over a rigid allocation of function. 


III. The Nature and Administration of Child Welfare Services 
in the United States 


Some 417,000 children were receiving child welfare services 
from public or voluntary agencies in the United States on 
June 30, 1958. About 271,000 of these were living in foster 
family homes or institutions, with voluntary agencies respon- 
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sible for approximately one-half of these children. _ It is signifi- 
cant that while the number of children in foster family homes 
under voluntary agency auspices was only slightly larger in 
1958 than in 1933, the number of children in voluntary in- 
stitutions had decreased from 121,000 to 74,000. This reflects 
an important and increasing emphasis in the work of both 
voluntary and public child welfare agencies in the United 
States—the setting up of services which will preserve family 
life and prevent the necessity for placing a child outside his 
own home for care. 
Basic child welfare services include : 


1. Social services to a child or youth in his own home. 
This service includes casework (counselling) service to 
a child or youth or to his parents or relatives with 
whom he lives in relation to behaviour problems, 
problems of emotional and social adjustment, prob- 
lems of parent-child relationships, problems connected 
with a child’s physical or mental handicap, and many 
others. 


2. Social services to neglected, abused, or exploited child- 
ren—these are frequently called “ protective services ” 
because they involve the need to protect the child 
against dangerous or destructive conditions. 


3. Social services lo unmarried mothers and their babies. 
A servicesfocused on the unmarried mother as a 
person with problems and needs including the need 
for help in making the best decision as to her own 
and her baby’s future. 


4. Homemaker service. When the person who customarily 
keeps the home is ill and out of the home or incapa- 
citated, or when some other equally grave family 
emergency arises, the agency arranges for a specially 
trained, mature woman to step in and help. She has 
skills in homemaking and keeps the family going by 
looking after the needs of the children until the mother 
can return or until the emergency abates. 


ol 


Foster care. Full-time care of children in foster family 
homes, institutions, or other group care facilities, 
either on a temporary or long-term basis. 


6. Adoplion service. A social, legal, and judicial process 
by which a child who has lost his home is provided a 
new home of his own. 


7. . Day care services. Part-time care of children in family 
day care homes or, more commonly, in group situations, 
during the day time periods when parents are absent 
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from home, usually because of employment of the 
parent or parents. 


Certain other services are also considered a part of child 
welfare : 


1. Those to establish and maintain adequate standards 
for social services and facilities for children—licensing 
and regulation of social agencies, institutions, foster 
homes, day-care centers. 


2. Those to promote coordination and cooperation among 
organizations, agencies and groups in community 
planning and development of services. 


Voluntary child welfare agencies are primarily located in 
and serve the urban areas of the nation. In some States, State- 
wide voluntary child welfare agencies exist, offering varying 
degrees of complete service throughout the State. Today most 
voluntary non-sectarian agencies are sponsored by the com- 
munity as a whole and seek financial support from the entire 
community. Child welfare agencies which seek funds from 
the community-at-large usually do not restrict services on the 
basis of nationality, race, color or religion. .Because of financial 
limitations, the voluntary agency, as a rule, meets only a small 
part of the child welfare needs of the community, and, as a 
matter of philosophy and policy, most voluntary child welfare 
agencies regard their role as specialized and selective. Some 
religious groups are particularly concerned that direct care of 
all children of their faith be provided by an agency of the same 
religious affiliation. 

Statistics on the full program of voluntary effort in the 
nation are not available. In addition to services to children 
in families, however, voluntary agencies for many years have 
been placing children deprived of parental care in foster family 
homes and in institutions and have been arranging adoptions 
for those children deprived permanently of parental care. 

Primary responsibility for providing public social services 
and financial assistance to children and their families, in the 
American system, rests with the States and local governments 
rather than with the Federal government. Patterns of provid- 
ing services vary greatly due to the differences in social and 
economic conditions in the States with consequent different 
patterns of historical development. 

In the public child welfare programs, more than two-thirds 
of the urban counties (70 percent) have full-time child welfare 
workers, but less than half of the rural counties (47 percent) do. 
Local public welfare agencies employed in June 1958 a total 
of 60,546 staff who provided services and assistance to children 
and their families. (These include workers in the public 
assistance programs.) 
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IV. Structure for Coordination 


The Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, established in 1912 by an 
Act of Congress, is the official Federal agency concerned with 
the welfare of children. Under Federal legislation the Bureau 
carries responsibility for investigating and reporting on matters 
affecting the social well-being of children and their families, 
developing guides and standards, providing consultation, 
administering Federal grants-in-aid to State public welfare 
agencies for child welfare services. 

The Child Welfare League of America, incorporated in 
1928, is the national voluntary agency planning policy and 
program in the child welfare field. The League has 229 ac- 


. credited public and voluntary member agencies. It develops 


standards of service for the protection and care of children in 
their own homes and away from home, and provides field services, 
consultation, information, publications, and forums for discus- 
sion through regional conferences. 

A number of sectarian national agencies exist as well. 
Certain of the Protestant denominations have child welfare coun- 
cils while other religious groups, such as Catholic and Jewish, 
have general coordinating bodies for the total field of welfare. 

Cooperation among the various national councils of 
voluntary agencies is advanced through the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, a voluntary organization. The assembly 
was organized in 1945 to study and define social welfare problems 
in all areas and to plan coordinated action to meet them. 
Included in its membership are 55 affiliate national voluntary 
organizations, 14 Federal agencies, 4 associate groups, and a 
number of individual citizen volunteers and_ professional 
welfare workers. Public child welfare agencies are represented 
through the United States Childreii’s Bureau and the Child 
Welfare League of America. The Americar. Public Welfare 
Association (a council of public welfare ag*:cies both State 
and local) is not an official member of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly but does participate unofficially in the 
Assembly’s deliberations. Its Committee on International 
Social Welfare is one avenue through which national voluntary 
agencies can speak on international matters. 

Voluntary child welfare agencies in the United States 
also cooperate on the national level through the National 
Conference of Social Work and the White House Conferences 
on Children and Youth called by the President of the United 
States every decade since 1909. 

On a local level, coordination is obtained through councils 
of social agencies and welfare planning councils. These 
usually have broad citizen and public and voluntary agency 
representation. 
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Because the impetus for the organization of community 
welfare councils and the National Social Welfare Assembly has 
primarily been private, in some communities the participation 
of public agencies is not as full as is desirable. This is traceable 
historically, in part to the fact that in many areas of the country 
public welfare services had either been nonexistent or have 
developed since the passage of the 1935 Social Security Act. 
Lack of public agency participation in local planning is not a 
widespread problem, however, and in the greater number of 
communities the voluntary and public agencies have established 
and are maintaining a mutual respect that engenders cooperative 
endeavours. Illustrative material on coordination and coopera- 
tive effort between public and voluntary agencies is given in 
the Appendix. 


V. Public-Voluntary Financial Interrelationships 


The facts available show that public payments to voluntary 
child welfare agencies and institutions for foster family and 
institutional care of children, who are the responsibility of the 
public agency, are substantial. This points to the effort on 
the part of public agencies to provide the best possible type 
of care to meet a child’s particular need. Over a period of 
years there has developed a greater degree of orderliness and 
accountability and a clearer definition of responsibility in the 
fiscal relationship between public and voluntary agencies. 
For example, there has been a great decrease in the practice of 
granting lump sum eubsidies of public funds to voluntary 
agencies. ‘Today it is yenerally believed that such lump sum 
subsidy from government to voluntary agencies is unsound 
and can serve as a block to the development of both strong 
public and strong voluntary agencies. However, there are at 
least 4 States in which such subsidy, rather than purchase of 
care on a case by case basis, does exist. The report of the 
Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services included the state- 
ment : “ The Council believes that public and voluntary agencies 
should join ranks to make use of all available resources to 
improve services to children. It also indorses the principle of 
purchase of service by the public agency from qualified 
voluntary agencies wherever needed. Such services should be 
purchased on a case-by-case, cost-of-care arrangement ”. 

An unresolved and difficult problem in most communities 
is that public funds paid to voluntary agencies rarely cover 
full cost of care. Usually a “net cost”, often substantial, 
remains to be met by the voluntary agency out of other funds. 
This practice has drained off voluntary resources and has 
worked against both public and voluntary efforts. 

Dollars spent for foster care continue to rise both because 
of increased costs and new kinds of services. As the public 
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agencies in the United States have borne increasingly the 
burden of board and care the voluntary agencies have turned 
to the more expensive specialized services such as treatment 
centers for emotionally disturbed children. Data collected by 
the Child Welfare League of America from its member agencies 
show a 42 percent rise in the median base board rate, defined 
as “a scheduled rate for school-age children who present no 
extraordinary problems ”, from $31 a month in 1946 to about 
$44 a month in 1954. As of October 1958, the median board 
rate had risen to $52 a month, an 18 percent increase over 
1954. Base board rates paid by member agencies ranged 
widely in 1958 from $35 to $82 per month. 

Purchase of care remains a controversial question in the 
United States because of the varying views of religious groups. 
One major group regards it as their duty and responsibility to 
care for all children of their faith through their own agencies. 
In general, they believe this care should be financed in sub- 
stantial measure from public funds. Other faiths fear that 
such arrangements breach the constitutional principle of 
separation of church and State. Controversy around this 
matter, as well as certain other matters involving religious 
beliefs—such as the placement of children across religious 
lines—has, at least temporarily, created conflict in some cities 
and States between public and voluntary agencies as well as 
among voluntary agencies with differing viewpoints. 

Both the United States Children’s Bureau and the Child 
Welfare League of America will be giving major emphasis to 
the question of “ purchase of care ” this next year. 


VI. The Future Outlook 


Whatever the focus, the pattern of voluntary organization 
on the basis of interest and conviction is obviously an essential 
aspect of American life. In what other ways could the views 
of important parts of our society find effective expression ? 
Nevertheless, in every area of child life and youth experience 
the efforts of voluntary organizations have little long-range 
vitality unless they have found or can create firm points of 
reference, interest, and support within the fabric of govern- 
ment, both State and Federal. Conversely, the efforts of 
government may wither on the statute books unless they arouse 
a positive response among interested citizen groups in the 
field dealt with. 

The crying need, highlighted in all the State reports pre- 
pared for the White House Conference, is the coordination of 
effort between all agencies, public and voluntary, in all aspects 
of programs affecting children and youth. At the same time 
the reports did contain innumerable illustrations of cooperative 
activities. There has been a demonstrable acceleration of 
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cooperative and collaborative efforts within the field of child 
welfare between public and voluntary agencies, and among 
different levels of government, in relation to existing programs, 
together with increased citizen participation. In some areas 
of the country such efforts are being extended to consideration 
of the broader social issues and problems deriving from our 
urban economy and in planning with all interested groups to 
deal with them. 

The reality of growth, movement and change occurring in 
our population has tremendous implications for the welfare of 
our children. These phenomena constitute a massive challenge, 
not only to child welfare, but to the totality of organized health, 
welfare and recreation. A main reason for the urgency felt in 
relation to coordinated planning lies in the opportunities ahead, 
still unrealized. 

The demands of the future point clearly to the necessity 
for closer working relationships between governmental and 
voluntary agencies ; they call for a recognition that each has 
an obligation to be of maximum help to the other in the fulfil- 
ment of their respective and joint functions. 


APPENDIX 


Illustrative Material 


A. Reports to Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services 


The 1958 amendments to the child welfare provisions of the Social 
Security Act (Title V, part 3) had for the first time authorized the use 
of Federal funds for child welfare services in urban areas; previously 
they could be used only in predominantly rural areas or in “areas of 
special need ”. In the course of its deliberations relative to this amend- 
ment, the Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services sought inform- 
ation from the national voluntary agencies regarding the impact on 
voluntary effort of the expansion in public child welfare programs 
since 1935 when Federal funds first became available to public agencies. 

Responses from the national agencies to the Council’s inquiry 
indicated that: 


1. The relationship between the public and voluntary child welfare 
agencies today is marked by a greater degree of confidence, 
cooperation, and mutual understanding than ever before. 
Among some groups, principally sectarian agencies, anxiety 
still exists that the public programs may obliterate or replace 
the voluntary effort. This is subsiding to a marked degree, 
however, in the realization that the needs for services are so 
great that they demand the maximum efforts of both public 
and voluntary agencies. 

2. The use of Federal child welfare services funds over the past 


25 years by the States has made a major contribution in 
lifting the level of services to children on a nation-wide basis. 
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Dependency, except in special circumstances, is no longer a 
responsibility of the voluntary agencies. The development 
since 1935 of public child welfare services, public assistance 
programs and old age and survivor’s insurance benefits has 
enabled voluntary agencies to move ahead in the expansion 
and enrichment of existing child welfare programs and into 
the creation of much needed new services which would not 
have been possible without this broad base of public services. 


The emphasis upon the use of Federal funds for child welfare 
services for graduate social work training of child welfare 
workers has meant an increase in the number of professionally 
qualified personnel for staffing both public and voluntary 
programs. This has also been a stimulus to voluntary agencies 
in the development of scholarship grants to individuals for 
graduate social work education. 


Public child welfare services have helped to bring about better 
interpretation of the varying needs of the individual child and 
his family. There is an increased awareness of the child’s need 
for a family rather than to be a “ permanent ward” of an 
agency. 

In addition to the support for services through child welfare 
services funds, it has also been possible, through use of these 
funds, for the State agencies to give greater effectiveness 
to their broader leadership responsibilities. This includes the 
provision of consultation services both to the public and the 
voluntary agencies, studies and investigations for long-range 
planning, and leadership in the coordination of services. For 
example, the strengthening of the licensing process of the 
public agency from one of “ rigid inspection ” to a professional, 
consultative service based on mutual respect and evidenced 
concern for the voluntary agency’s problems has helped to 
give support to voluntary agencies in the development of 
better services for children, the improvement of personal 
practices, and the over-all raising of standards of care. In 
many States rules and regulations governing the licensing of 
voluntary agencies by the State are arrived at through cooperat- 
ive committee work involving both. 


In addition to the information received from the national voluntary 
agencies, the Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services also requested 
materials from State public welfare agencies bearing on their experience 
and relationship with voluntary agencies. Responses from almost all 
States regarding joint public-voluntary efforts to develop standards 
for child care reflect an important change from earlier practices of 
State agencies. They have found that the participation of voluntary 
agencies in planning groups for standard setting has provided a ready 
medium for mobilization of community action and support of construct- 
ive legislation for children. Such joint consideration may take the 
form, as in some States, of participation in annual district meetings 
or workshops held by State child welfare advisory committees. In 
many States, voluntary agencies are also represented on public agency 
committees considering revision of standards for child-caring institutions. 


Examples of Cooperative Ventures by Public and Voluntary 
Agencies to extend and improve Services to Children 


li 





“ The Cleveland Story ” 


In Cleveland, Ohio, the community’s concern about the 
adequacy of its services for children who are neglected or 
abused was finally translated into positive planning and action 
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after it became obvious that “what had become everybody’s 
business had become nobody’s business ”. Neither the volun- 
tary nor the public agencies were taking real responsibility to 
meet .the needs of these children after the service had been 
dropped by the Humane Society in 1943. A committee con- 
sisting of 14 lay citizens was formed by the Welfare Federation 
with 12 executives of public and voluntary agencies and the 
two juvenile court judges invited to serve as resource and 
non-voting members. The work of the Committee culminated 
in a well documented and substantial report. Its findings 
and recommendations were implemented in January 1959 by 
the county elected officials through the establishment of a 
separate Child Protective Services unit in the Division of 
Child Welfare of the County Welfare Department. 

Children in Foster Care 

Results of an important recent study by the Child Welfare 
League of America of children in foster care in nine United 
States communities of varying size and socio-economic aspects 
contain some interesting points regarding “ cause and effect ” 
in the levels of professional social services available for child- 
ren. Among the findings were indications that the service 
seemed consistently to be better in the voluntary agencies 
when better in the public agencies and vice versa; the greater 
the fiscal effort on the part of the State government the better 
was the quality of the voluntary as well as the public agency 
service; and the stronger the State welfare department’s 
leadership the better was the quality of service to children 
in the care of either the public or the voluntary agency. Staff 
of Federal, State and local public and voluntary agencies 
participated in this study. 

Services for Unmarried Mothers 

A research project now underway in New York City is attempt- 
ing to determine why unmarried mothers do not seek or obtain 
early prenatal care and social services. Sponsorship is by the 
New York State Department of Social Welfare and the Greater 
New York Community Council. Financing is through Federal 
child welfare services funds. The project Advisory Committee 
includes representatives of voluntary social agencies and the 
New York Department of Health, Welfare and Hospitals. 


A comprehensive Local Study 


A two-year study of youth and child welfare in Dallas County, 
Texas, is being financed by voluntary contributions of organiz- 
ations and citizens with some Federal and State child welfare 
funds also being used. The plans call for study of preventive 
and treatment welfare services for children, socio-economic 
factors, health provisions and, perhaps, expenditures. The 
juvenile delinquency services were studied by a team com- 
posed of United States Children’s Bureau consultants and 
representatives of the National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion. The Child Welfare League of America will assist in 
studying social services for children and youth. 


A Standard Family Court Act, culmination of a four-year 
project by the National Probation and Parole Association, 
the United States Children’s Bureau and the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges, was published in 1959. It provides 
for unified jurisdiction within family courts for issues arising 
from family conflicts such as divorce, adoption, support, 
paternity, delinquency, neglect and allied problems. 
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6. Adoption Resources Exchanges 


Adoption Resources Exchanges in some 10 States are rendering 
a valuable service in facilitating placement for adoption 
of children with handicaps or those from minority groups. 
They have helped both voluntary and _ public agencies 
to select homes suited to individual children. The Child 
Welfare League and the United States Children’s Bureau are 
presently providing mutual consultation to a group of North- 
east states which are exploring the feasibility of a Regional 
Adoption Resource Exchange. 


C. The 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth—A 
National Expression of Citizen Concern 


From March 27 to April 2 1960, 7,602 people from every State and 
Territory met in Washington to concentrate on how the United States 
shall promote opportunities for children and youth “to realize their 
full potential for a creative life in freedom and dignity ”. The White 
House Conferences throughout their history have afforded good examples 
of the union of governmental and non-governmental forces, with a 
strong infusion of non-professional citizens and, in the 1950 and 1960 
Conferences, of youth itself. For the year prior to the latest con- 
ference many thousands of citizens in addition to the conferees had 
studied, assessed, and discussed the needs of children in their com- 
munities. These multiple studies and reports were in turn incorporated 
into a single State report and sent to Washington prior to the con- 
ference for inclusion in a national State Summary Volume. 

About 550 national voluntary organizations were also part of the 
Conference structure and participated in its deliberations. Roughly 
one-third of the total represented churches, synagogues, and organiz- 
ations related to them; about one-eighth related to health; one-eighth 
to education; the remainder spread across many fields of activity 
affecting children and+youth, such as recreation, corrections, human 
relations, labor, community organization. 

Recommendations coming from the various discussion groups 
emphasized the need for greater coordination, at all levels, of agencies 
and organizations concerned with the welfare of children. 
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Child welfare work in Yugoslavia has become the respon- 
sibility of the whole community. The programmes of the 
official organs, councils and committees, State institutions and 
numerous voluntary organizations in our country include a 
number of questions from the fields of child welfare and educa- 
tion. This is the basis of the programme of the organizations 
for child and youth welfare in Yugoslavia, which group about 
2,500 societies with over a million members of all ages and 
professions. 

The child welfare societies have played a significant role 
as a platform for the discussion of interests and needs in the 
field of child welfare and protection. Citizens have pointed 
out their needs and asked for the solution of their problems, 
and at the same time their help has been enlisted for the realiza- 
tion of many other plans in addition to their own original 
projects. One can say that there are no problems in the field 
of child and youth education and welfare with which the 
councils and child welfare societies have not been concerned, 
and in many cases they have been the initiators in implement- 
ing an action. 

The enlisting of the cooperation of the public and their 
having the opportunity to influence the development of child 
care, are in harmony with the general efforts to mobilize the 
efforts of all citizens, so that all social activities may be carried 
out by the citizens themselves. 

Self-management in the field of production has been realized 
in our economy through workers’ councils, which manage pro- 
duction and distribute the income. In the field of education, 
health and social policy, self-management is carried out through 
the boards managed by the citizens and representatives of 
' interested organizations. 

The Parliament and the six Republics promulgate basic 
laws (family law, social insurance law, health, educational, etc.) 
and the communities are responsible for their implementation 
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and for ensuring satisfactory material conditions, as they have 
the greatest part of the national income in their hands. 

Large numbers of citizens belong to managing organs. 
The factories alone in our country are managed by about 220,000 
citizen-producers, 14,263 schools have 126,996 citizens on their 
school boards, 10,235 citizens cooperate in social institutions, 
and 19,771 citizens manage 2,885 health institutions. 

Such a situation creates favourable objective conditions 
for linking up the common interests of parents and citizens, 
official organs and voluntary organizations in our country in 
the field of child welfare and education. 

The child welfare societies group parents, and thus they 
are well informed about the needs of children and families. 
At the same time, as large numbers of experts are also brought 
together in these societies and the societies are connected 
directly or indirectly or by means of the latter with various 
professional and scientific institutions, they spread among their 
members knowledge of all progressive and scientific achieve- 
ments, they popularize optima working methods, and stimulate 
the organization of institutions, services, etc. In this way, 
the standard of parental care has risen. At the same time, 
the parents’ help is enlisted in their own communes for the 
realization of better living conditions for children. Finally, 
as members of managing organs, they urge that available funds 
in the commune be devoted towards the well-being of children 
and that existing services and institutions coordinate their 
efforts for solving family needs. 


How the wide possibilities of coordinating official and voluntary 
services have been used in solving the problems of child 
education and welfare in Yugoslavia 


This is best illustrated in the work of our national congresses, 
which group State organs, professional and voluntary organiza- 
tions and representatives of the communities and districts con- 
cerned with the basic questions of child welfare. 

The First National Child Welfare Congress, held on the 
initiative and under the auspices of the Yugoslav Council for 
Child Welfare, provided a tribune gathering all the interested 
agencies and persons: official organs, numerous voluntary 
organizations and individuals concerned with problems of the 
health care of children. The Congress was held in October 1955, 
and it was attended by 934 delegates and over 100 observers. 
The delegates and guests were representatives of official organs 
from the communes, of the child welfare organizations, the 
Federation of Women’s Societies, the Red Cross, and medical 
societies, as well as educational workers, professional and 
scientific workers from health institutes, social insurance 
boards, etc. 
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When one bears in mind the great backwardness handed 
down in this field, the large number of illiterate people and 
the very low standard of medical care in many parts of our 
country, particularly in the villages, one can imagine the use- 
fulness of this effort to coordinate all the services in this impor- 
tant field of child and youth welfare. The Congress dealt with 
such main themes as child health within the framework of 
general child welfare work, health institutions for children and 
problems of personnel for the health care of children. 

The Congress drew up the overall programme for the health 
care of children parallel with the State and voluntary organs 
working in this field. The Congress helped towards the realiza- 
tion of this coordination in the communes. All the material 
of the Congress was sent to the child welfare societies and was 
discussed at big meetings where programmes of health care 
were proposed. After the Congress, important measures for 
improving the health care of children and young people were 
undertaken; citizens’ councils were set up at the people’s 
boards to deal with these questions, and new summer camps, 
mother and child clinics, children’s hospitals and children’s 
wards were opened. The Red Cross carried out extensive 
educational and health courses, particularly in the villages. 
The child welfare societies have also organized care for sick 
children and for children of sick parents ; sun:mer camps have 
been opened, as well as school kitchens, the conditions of 
hygiene in schools have been improved, and so on. 

The number of health institutions for mothers and children 
has increased, as a result of coordination between the authorities 
and many voluntary organizations in our country. It should 
be mentioned, however, that all the needs have not yet been 
met in regard to health institutions, particularly for village 
children, and serious efforts are being undertaken in this 
respect. 


“ The education of the young generation—parl of the struggle 
for socialist relations ” was the theme of the Second National 
Congress held in October 1958 in Belgrade, also on the initiative 
of our Council. The Congress was attended by 1,800 delegates— 
representatives of 23 voluntary organizations and representa- 
tives of the official organs—all concerned with problems of 
the education of young people in our country. 

Six main reports, 11 subsidiary reports and 112 discussion 
groups studied many questions, such as the role of the family, 
school and the social set-up in the education of young people ; 
the importance of literature, the press, films, radio and so on. 
The Congress represented an important contribution to the 
further coordination of all official and voluntary services in 
the field of child education. 

Many kinds of cooperation with parents were established 
in order to meet children’s needs, such as various counselling 
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services, lectures for parents in the field of health, social welfare 
and education, and seminars and literature to help parents in 
bringing up their children at various stages of their develop- 
ment. The Council was also the initiator of a national con- 
ference attended by over 200 participants : university profes- 
sors, members of the scientific institutions, of people’s and 
workers’ universities, of official organs, etc. Many questions 
from this field were dealt with professionally, then published 
in the popular editions for parents. Our organizations have 
taken an important step forward by enlisting the help of citizens 
in developing day-care centres for children, playgrounds, work- 
shops and children’s clubs, intended particularly for the children 
of working parents. The support of parents was essential in 
this action as they made financial contributions and often 
took part in the building of such institutions. The child welfare 
organizations, together with the official organs and economic 
organizations, planned the setting up of establishments for 
children, made the necessary enquiries about the needs for and 
the citizens’ interest in particular kinds of institutions, and 
organized mass participation for the realization of these ideas 
(rebuilding of old courtyards, setting up of playgrounds, parks 
for children, school kitchens, children’s institutions, libraries, 
etc.). During the past two years alone, about 1,000 of such 
institutions have been created, as well as playgrounds. Im- 
portant decisions were made also at the sessions of the people’s 
boards, thanks to the initiative of our organizations, and large 
children’s playgrounds have been set up within the new hous- 
ing blocks. Our Council has prepared a Minimum Programme 
for child welfare within housing communities, and thus the 
social activity has been directed towards basic problems of 
welfare and education in the period of creating housing com- 
munities, which have today been formed in all the towns 
(they include from 2,000 to 10,000 inhabitants) and where 
citizens’ councils are, very effective with the help of the com- 
munity. They work on improving living conditions and meet- 
ing the everyday needs of the citizens by creating new settle- 
ments, new children’s institutions, shops, services, etc. 

The Minimum Programme has stressed the importance of 
coordination of all: the services in making these institutions 
correspond to the real needs and possibilities of the family, as 
well as of the active participation of citizens in the realization 
of all the plans in the field of child welfare and education. 

Besides all this, the child welfare organizations have 
tackled the problems of orphans, and maladjusted children, 
and cooperated closely with the organs of social service and 
the people’s boards; this has proved to be very effective and 
useful. 

However, one cannot say that we have solved all the prob- 
lems in the field of cooperation with families. The problems 
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to which our activity will be directed in future are: enlisting 
the cooperation of the schools, health institutions and official 
services for systematic work with parents, endeavours to find 
more space for playgrounds, entertainments for children, and 
the training of staff for this kind of work, etc. All these prob- 
lems will be studied at the national conference which is in 
course of preparation by our Council and which it is planned 
to hold before the end of this year. 

In addition to work with parents and opening children’s 
institutions, attention has been paid to the education of child- 
ren. It should at once be mentioned that the educational 
system of Yugoslavia is undergoing many changes in organiza- 
tion. Our organizations have taken up position in discussions 
on the school reform, which has introduced many new oppor- 
tunities for work with children in out-of-school activities. 
Many children’s groups, organizations and institutions are 
directing their interest and abilities towards creative work 
with children. 

Recently large numbers of children have taken part in 
big events, such as a festival of music and choruses—1,500 
groups with 200,000 children ; a review of technical activities— 
about 500,000 young, participants ; meetings of young nature- 
lovers and members of 4,000 children’s cooperatives; and 
100,000 children go every year for holidays to the seaside and 
the mountains. 

Many national conferences, seminars, and newly published 
literature, and the new children’s journal for young cooperative 
members, were all contributions of our organization towards 
bringing about the patriotic and international education of 
our young generation—task which is also worked at by the 
schools and local communities, educational institutions and 
social organizations. 

The Council for Child Welfare in Yugoslavia also organized 
many conferences and seminars in the field of the aesthetic 
education of children. Enquiries and seminars, publishing 
activity, consultations in the fields of films, TV, and musical, 
artistic, dramatic and other such work with children, film 
reviews, etc. grouped a large number of institutions and organiza- 
tions. Conferences and seminars played a significant role in 
the right orientation towards the modern treatment of prob- 
lems of aesthetic education and the introduction of new methods, 
not only in general social work with children but also in schools. 
Particular attention is paid to seeing that the aesthetic and 
practical education of children are closely connected. The 
characteristic of all our consultations is that they gather 
together the representatives of all interested organs and 
organizations, and that the documentation brought is jointly 
worked on and decisions are likewise reached jointly. 

The manifold tasks ahead stressed by these two congresses 
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represent the basic lines of our activities for a long time to 
come, and every day new forces are engaged in this activity, 
not only those of our organizations but also of official organs 
and numerous voluntary organizations in our country. 


Possibilities for further coordination 


The further strengthening of the self-management system 
and the participation of a larger number of citizens in creating 
and distributing the material resources of the community, open 
up new ways of solving current problems in the field of child 
welfare and education in our country. Coordination will be 
possible in future thanks to the numerous self-management 
organs in which representatives of voluntary organizations 
participate, reaching decisions for the solution of many 
questions. 

The development of housing communities, their councils 
and committees, which will have material resources at their 
disposal for increasing the productivity of work in the com- 
munes, enables further coordination of official and voluntary 
services in the common task of the welfare and education of 
children. 

With the increase in material resources and by increasing 
the number of professional staff, the basic task of society, 
which will be the best guarantee of self-management, is the 
study of problems and needs in the child welfare field, and 
how best to introduce new achievements and knowledge about 
them to parents and other citizens. 


Report of Group | 


Chairman: Miss S. HuyNEN 


Rapporteur: Mr. J. J. de Haas 


The French-speaking group discussed possible action by the 
1.U.C.W. in the field of cooperation and coordination. Although the 
group touched for a moment on the question of international covopera- 
tion and coordination, the discussion centred on the significane> that 
such cooperation might have for each country. 

First of all, it was necessary to make a distinction between co- 
operation and coordination between voluntary agencies themselves and 
at government level. Following this, there was the relationship between 
voluntary groups and the official agencies. Cooperation would only 
be possible if one knew the needs of the child in the country and then 
made a plan of what might be realized. 
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It was becoming clear in almost all countries that the voluntary 
agencies could not continue action without State aid, but at the same 
time these organizations wished to keep their independence although 
receiving grants from the government. In many countries a certain 
overlapping existed in the work of the various voluntary organizations 
and even a good deal of competition. 

All this called for cooperation and coordination between the 
voluntary organizations themselves. 

It was pointed out that sometimes there were differences in policy 
between the various governmental services and that there was some- 
times a total lack of coordination and even conflict. This showed the 
necessity for coordination at government level and the suggestion was 
made that governments might be recommended to establish an inter- 
departmental committee to deal with all child welfare questions. It 
was desirable that this committee be set up under the Prime Minister, 
so as to avoid rivalry between the various ministries, but this was 
mainly a local question. 

Concerning coordination and cooperation between the voluntary 
groups, it was suggested that a “ contact committee ” should be estab- 
lished grouping all the voluntary agencies which could draw up a total 
child welfare plan for submission to the government and which could 
also advise the government on child welfare questions. Bearing in 
mind the individualism and sense of independence of the various 
voluntary agencies, this committee should not itself take action in 
the field and should only be a platform for reaching common decisions. 

In this way, such a committee could be of considerable assistance 
to the voluntary agencies, could put them on the right road and 
perhaps avoid competition between them and overlapping. The com- 
mittee could also give advice to the government which would know 
to whom to turn for counsel. 

The I.U.C.W. could provide working programmes for these contact 
committees. This is necessary because such coordination of voluntary 
organizations fails if there are no criteria. Criteria are necessary if 
one is to perceive one’s own weaknesses. 

In discussing the question of cooperation and coordination at 
official level, the group thought it would be useful for the I.U.C.W. 
to organize seminars to assist in drawing up a programme of action 
for submission to governments in order to realize the establishment 
of the inter-departmental committee, and to help the various countries 
to appreciate the need for coordination at different levels and the best 
methods of achieving it. 

The group was informed that the Dutch Government made grants 
for the study of certain problems to a group of experts nominated by 
voluntary groups. The studies made by this group come within the 
field of the voluntary agencies, which cooperate willingly with the 
group. In this field too, the I.U.C.W. could give advice, and it would 
be desirable for member organizations to seek such advice before large 
sums are spent on such studies. 

The group emphasized that the I.U.C.W. could do much to help 
voluntary agencies and to establish such agencies especially in develop- 
ing countries, where voluntary initiative was not enough developed. 














Report of Group Il 


Chairman: Mr. Glen LEET 


Rapporteur : Mrs. Hiam GHANDOUR 


The English-speaking group dwelt mainly in its discussions on 
cooperation and coordination in mutual aid services, i.e. practical 
suggestions as to services that might be provided by the JI.U.C.W. 
or through the Union by its members to other members. 

The delegate from Canada, for example, made a suggestion—echoed 
by others—that there was need for the Union to provide its members 
not only with information of emergencies and disasters where there 
was a need for cooperation, but also for a series of projects or proposals 
which might be aided by member organizations. He pointed out that 
as far as his own organization was concerned, they were looking for 
types of project which could be of a continuing value so that when 
the interest of a contributing group had been aroused, there could be 
a continuity of relationship with that activity. The need of providing 
service of this type by the Union was also stressed and there was an 
illustration—the work that had been done in the Agadir situation, 
where the I.U.C.W. delegate had had no resources immediately available 
to deal with the problem. Although some resources had been made 
available later, the group stressed the desirability of a small emergency 
fund which might be immediately available. 

There was mention of an arrangement which had been made by 
which the I.U.C.W. representative would be returning to Morocco to 
carry out a programme for the Union for the encouragement of self- 
help activities in Morocco, and that she would be going to Greece 
during the coming week for some orientation in the methods that may 
be applied. 

The delegate from Holland spoke of the fact that in his country 
it was possible to provide certain services or research activities which 
might be useful in a number of situations. 

The representative of the World Health Organization spoke of the 
services that it could render through its network of offices; it could 
supply information regarding any particular country, particularly an 
under-developed country or an African country, where any member might 
be interested in undertaking an activity or programme. They could 
provide information on the conditions and on the needs and on the 
particular problems, and with their Headquarters located at Geneva, 
make this information available through the central office of the Inter- 
national Union to the members. So this would be a type of information 
which any member desiring to work in a particular area could request, 
it was suggested, through the Secretariat of the Union. 

It was felt that it would not be very realistic to discuss services 
needed from the International Union without some discussion on methods 
of financing. - Mrs. Grann spoke of the International Travellers’ Market, 
and mentioned that if some members would find it any easier to secure 
contributions in kind of a type which might be sold in an international 
market, rather than in money, arrangements might be made by which 
those would be sold at the International Travellers’ Market and the 
dollars received from it would be credited to their countries’ membership 
for the Union. There were in fact some countries that thought it 
would be easier to secure contributions of some articles of value than 
of money. There was brief discussion of the fact that there was a 
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great resource of some nine billion dollars’ worth of surplus commodities, 
and a great fund of probably about seven billion dollars in local cur- 
rencies that had been derived in various countries from the sale of these 
commodities. To a degree these were available for social and develop- 
ment purposes, but the complications and difficulties involved in 
making use of them were hard to overcome. 

Lastly, there was stress of the fact that in the fund-raising activities 
undertaken in the different organizations, one was not only raising 
funds but bringing to the people of those countries an understanding 
of the problems and of the people of other nations, and that this con- 
tribution to understanding between people was even more important 
than the results of the fund- raising itself. 


Summary 


by Mr. J. H. Reip 
General Rapporteur 


I am not going to bore you with an attempt to summarize 
the excellent papers that were presented by representatives 
from the world over. In the time that has been allotted I 
wish rather to simply make a few personal observations on what 
these papers and discussions mean to me. 

The first thing that must impress all of us is the fact that 
the attitudes and views expressed are far more striking in their 
similarities than they are in their differences, in spite of the 
fact that we represent a conglomerate of social and spiritual 
variants—countries that are newly developing, countries that 
are well developed and countries that may indeed be too well 
developed. As we think about why it is that we can come 
together in this coordinating body and talk with such similarity 
of viewpoint and of language, the one thing that is so obvious 
to all of us is that regardless of our country and its stage of 
social development, we are all caught up in a process of relent- 
less change in the nature of the family, regardless of what that 
family was like originally. In other words, the industrializa- 
tion, the increase of mechanization that we are witnessing 
throughout the world, is basically changing the nature of the 
family, and significantly will inevitably fragmentize or destroy 
the extended family—the family composed of many relatives, 
perhaps 25, 50 or 500 people—who once had their own built-in 
social security systems, and their own built-in child welfare 
programmes. We have all seen in our countries, to one degree 
or another, the family institution, as it was once known, dwindle 
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and disappear—to be replaced by an entirely different kind 
of smaller, nuclear family. Urbanization is another of the 
inevitable results of industrialization. 

But there have been, in contrast to the detrimental results 
of industrialization, some very real assets. I think perhaps 
the one that runs through and emerges most clearly from the 
theme of each of these papers and discussions is the great value 
put on the precious asset of national manpower. We all now 
realize that no country can afford to waste a good proportion 
of its children and its adults, because they are the indispensable 
tools by which a people can achieve a higher standard of living, 
and a longer and better life. We have become aware that 
aside from the simple human considerations that are native 
to all people, the mental and physical well-being of our children, 
as well as their right to an education, is essential to the healthy 
growth of every nation. And I think that it is this that brings 
us here—this awareness that interest in children serves more 
than high moral and sentimental ends; it is also at the heart 
of our national self-interest, our concern for the future of our 
countries. National aspiration gives us all practical parity, 
and despite differences in language, culture, and politics, a 
common awareness of children’s needs and our mutuality of 
purpose. 

Of course, awareness is not enough—simply expressing 
concern is not enough ; we have to have goals that are clear and 
understandable, priorities must be established—what comes 
first, what comes second. And we reach no goals, nor do we 
establish any priorities, unless we understand the unique 
nature of the problem that faces each of us in our own country. 
I think that Mrs. Ali Baig’s paper stated this more clearly than 
any other : that the first prerequisite, the first thing we must 
do in order to have action, is to be clear in what our priorities 
must be, and these priorities have to make economic as well 
as humanitarian sense. So when we talk about coordination 
or cooperation between voluntary and governmental agencies, 
we must, first, understand the nature of the problem ; second, 
establish priorities toward reaching solutions for the problems ; 
and third, enlist the cooperation of all organizations, lay and 
professional, narrow or broad in interest, in contributing 
toward basic social action. In other words, if an organiza- 
tion is devoted, let us say, to a certain type of crippled children, 
such specialization is much to be commended, providing this 
organization also sees its mandate embracing an interest in all 
children and not simply the small group to which it limits its 
services. For the strength of group effort lies surely in offering 
knowledgeable individuals and agencies the means of achieving 
goals for children far beyond what any of them can do alone. 
By consorting with each other collectively, they can focus more 
attention on their own problems and purposes, and, more 
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important, secure greater nation-wide acceptance of common 
objectives for children. By working on a joint basis among all 
organizations concerned with the broad and varied needs of 
children, they can coordinate ideas and standards, and create 
a forward movement, an influential social force that can better 
effect basically needed benefits and overall reforms. 

I think this was clear in all of the papers—that all of us 
realize we must, regardless of our personal areas of interest, 
understand and take positive action on the basic priorities 
within our country and then within the world at large. 

It was also arresting to note that whether the paper was 
written in a country that is essentially a welfare state, as I 
think was true of papers by Mr. Hailuoto, Mrs. Freeman, 
Mr. Peek and Mr. Hicks, or whether it came from a nation in 
which the government does not play quite as large a role, there 
was no question about anyone’s conviction on the importance 
of having both voluntary and governmentally-supported 
agencies. The unique function of a private agency is to keep 
alive the sense of charity, the sense of personal responsibility 
for others, as well as to encourage the experimental, to be 
courageous in raising the aspirations of national social work. 
None of us seem to think, no matter what country we come 
from, that voluntaryism is simply a luxury. I think, as Mr. Serra 
pointed out in his paper, in his country, somewhat like the 
United States, there is belief in the principle of the State doing 
only that which private citizens cannot do by themselves or 
through voluntary organizations. I doubt, at least from 
reading the papers, that there is any country which does not 
agree that the basic underpinning of economic and_ social 
security that every family needs in an industrial society has 
to be provided ultimately through government, and that 
voluntary organizations must spur the government to recognize 
its responsibility and eventually find the financing to meet it. 
It is a truism that our specialized services are luxuries, they 
can be afforded only if the basic needs of children are met: 
their food, shelter, clothing and education. Specialized pro- 
grammes for the treatment of the emotionally disturbed child 
and the delinquent child, specialized programmes of education, 
are extravagances that do not evolve until every family through- 
out the world is free of the spectre of poverty, bad housing 
and short life span. 

I am not going to comment too much about subsidy, 
except to say that there seems to be rather a universal opinion 
—one I do not share—that government must subsidize private 
agencies for them to survive. I think this is an area that the 
Union might well study. The experience of some countries 
that have long experimented with this form of financing should 
make one feel more scepticism on this subject than is reflected 
in the conference papers. One thing, however, that becomes 
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very basic when we consider this controversy is that there 
should be standards for the operation of private agencies; in 
other words, that money not be given simply on the basis of 
permitting a private agency to operate as it sees fit, but that 
governmental agencies and private agencies together establish 
a standard of operation that is directly geared to the funda- 
mental needs of children. Of course, people have divergent 
views on what children need, as was revealed in one of the 
papers, from Australia, I believe. Many private organizations, 
though they are supposed to be experimental and in advance 
of others, fall behind because of their own narrow, vested 
interests, and sometimes because of the limited perspective of 
the people who support them. Therefore, one of the functions 
of cooperation and coordination and “ togetherness ” has to 
be the sharpening of people’s understanding of what children 
actually need. 

I may say that it is also apparent in the papers that all 
of us agree and believe that coordination must not be misunder- 
stood to mean a uniform method of operation. We want to 
preserve the vitality, the imagination, the unique advantages 
of government, the unique status of voluntary agencies. If 
we attempt to achieve simply a regimented approach to our 
work, in the final analysis we may destroy the advantages and 
division of function that exist. 

There are many things that the various papers indicated 
were able to be undertaken through coordinated efforts ; one 
of the most important was to effect changes—positive changes— 
in legislation, and here private agencies can play a tremendously 
important role. The second was to publicize and to educate 
and increase the public understanding of the nature of children’s 
problems and needs, and the necessity for effective financing. 
The third was research, because you cannot find out what your 
problems are until you study and determine their exact nature. 
Those things that seem the most obvious are usually the things 
on which research should take place first, because disagreement 
is not dangerous ; but if we agree too much, then we had better 
examine the base of our agreement to make certain that we 
are right. And certainly, as indicated in the discussions 
yesterday afternoon, acting as a central information source is 
an extremely important function of any coordinating agency. 

One other point that struck me as being extremely wise 
was that a coordinating agency, whatever its composition or 
structure, should not be an operating organization, i.e. it should 
not attempt to perform the function of assisting children directly. 
If it does, in all likelihood it will compete with those organiza- 
tions whose services it is attempting to coordinate. 1 think 
this relates to the Union as well as to other organizations. 

One last comment: we have sat together now for several 
days—almost ten, taken from the beginning—and I have 
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heard several people make comments about the amount of 
talk that takes place and the small amount of action. To my 
mind, this is an inevitable condition. For a coordinating 
effort is like a love affair, an affair of the heart, so to speak ; 
there has to be a lot of talk, a lot of exploration, before you can 
get down to action, and if you proceed too quickly, nothing 
very permanent comes ofit. Now [think that in these meetings 
it was true that the percentage of talk, the percentage of trying 
to find out about each other and establish communication, was 
very high. However, it will have meaning and usefulness if 
it does lead to some action. I hope that we in the Union, 
undergoing as we are an experience at coordination and coopera- 
tion at the highest and most cosmic level—the world level— 
will attempt to operate in such a way that what we have learned 
here will be applied usefully in our own countries and in our 
own parts of the world. This will come about if in our attempt 
to continue communicating with each other, we do not simply 
talk past each other, or try to impress each other with our 
own programmes, but rather that we attempt to find the 
common denominator, the essential part of what we do or 
what somebody else does that will be useful to us or useful to 
them. It is here, of course, that I think the Secretariat has the 
most important responsibility—to help those people listening 
to others recognize that which is of importance to them, to 
find this point in communication where we are talking about 
the same things but may not know it. 

Again let me say that I was very impressed by the philoso- 
phical scope of the papers that were presented here and by the 
amount of good that can be taken from them. The world is 
indeed a small place, for in substance each paper discussed the 
same thing, sometimes in a somewhat different place or time, 
but all of us here dealing with the problems of our children are 
dealing in an area of human concern that is congenital to all 
times and places, and that challenges the highest faculties of 
all people. 
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CHILD WELFARE 


Children in need of parents. By Henry S. Maas and Richard E. 
ENGLER, Jr. New York, Columbia University Press, New York, 
1959. 462 pp. 

If you are responsible in any way for child welfare programmes in 
a so-called developed country, you should read this study and ask 
yourself if you should not take up the challenge it throws out. If you 
are responsible for child welfare programmes in a developing country, 
then you too should read it, for from it you may learn how to avoid 
errors in orientation, despite the immense problems you are facing. 

This is a study of the care given to some of the quarter of a million 
children in the U.S.A. who are today without homes of their own, who 
are living in “ foster care ”, that is, in foster families and in institutions. 
The field work for this study was done by Research in Foster Care, 
established under a grant of the Field Foundation to the Child Welfare 
League of America (which is an affiliate of the International Union for 
Child Welf: ire). The investigation was carried out in eight paired 
communities in the U.S., chosen from: rural districts, small urban 
centres, metropolitan areas, and big cities. The propositions arising 
from the study of these were then tested against the information obtained 
in a ninth community. 

And what did the study show? In the chapter entitled “ Next 
Steps ”, Mr. Joseph Reid, Executive Director of the Child Welfare 
League, discusses the action necessary to improve the care of these 
children—and the many other thousands in foster care—and gives 
energetic recommendations as to how this can and should be done. 

Firstly—and this is of significance for non-American readers too—it 
is recommended that similar studies, with necessary adaptations in 
method, be repeated in other communities—and we might add here, 
communities in other countries. In how many of the developed coun- 
tries, in fact, has there been even a start made to study objectively the 
current programmes of private and public agencies ? And, as Mr. Reid 
points out, “ The prime requisite for intelligent action in any situation 
is knowledge—knowledge of the facts, the circumsiances which have 
produced the facts, and, most important, awareness of those aspects 
of the situation which are still unknown or unclear. ” 

Once armed with this knowledge, one can proceed to action; how 
can we best meet the needs of these children who are dependent on the 
community for their care? How many more of them could be adopted 
if the adoption services were less rigid, if communities were better 
informed about adoption, if there were more inter-agency cooperation ? 
How many more could be placed in foster families, where this type of 
care would meet their needs ? Can we not develop more family group 
homes for those children whose needs cannot be met by placement in 
families ? 

And, perhaps the most vital question of all—how can we prevent 
family disruption ? In many countries, there is still a long way to go 
in applying the advances in medical science, in eradicating disease, in 
reducing maternal mortality, in improving nutrition, housing, providing 
employment. In others, where health and economic standards are 
higher, as in most parts of the U.S., the family needs social protection, 
in the form of financial help, marital counselling, day care, homemaker 
service, psychiatric services and other social services. 

In re riding the warning at the end of Mr. Reid’s comments: “ For 
children in need of parents. the community will pay the price sooner or 
later ”, one cannot but hope that an increasing number of communities 
will decide on “sooner”. Only if this happens will those responsible 
for this study feel that it has achieved its purpose. 
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HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Blind children in family and community. By Marietta B. SPENCER. 
Photographs by Frank AGAR, Jr. and Carol SAFER. Minnea- 
polis, University of Minnesota Press, 1960. 142 pp. ill. $4.25. 
The wealth of arresting photographs on every page and the excellent 

text make this a book of tremendous value to the parents of blind 

children. It is concerned only with pre-school children—from babyhood 
to the first days at school, when braille will open up to the blind child 
too the fascinating world of the printed word. Throughout the book, 
the emphasis is on not the difference between the blind child and other 
children, but on the similarity—which means also the individuality of 
each child, sighted or blind. Through photographs arranged in sequen- 
ces like the shots of a film, we follow some situations in the everyday 
lives of a number of blind children and their families ; we see how they 
can be helped, by imaginative support and encouragement, to master 
their handicap and find their place in family and community. Nor is the 
giving all on one side: “... Martin makes his family aware of all sorts 
of interesting qualities which a sighted person might ordinarily ignore. 
And by doing this, Martin, in his turn, enriches the lives of those around 


” 


him. ’ 


FAMILY AND CHILD CARE 


Growing up in Newcastle upon Tyne. A continuing study of health and 
illness in young children withing their families. By F.J.W. 
MILLER, 8.D.M. Court, W.S. WALTON and E.G. Knox. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1960. 369 pp. 25s. 

In the third number of this Review for 1955 was published a review 
of “ A thousand families in Newcastle-upon-Tyne ” which was the first 
report on an investigation “to measure the frequency and extent of 
disease and disablement in a representative sample of the ¢ ity’s children 
with a view to a better understanding of the types and incidence of 
illness from infective causes and the conditions under which they 
occur”. That earlier publication covered only the first year of life of 
the babies in these families born during May and June 1947. This 
second volume concerns the first five years ; of life of 847 of these children ; 
the study has broadened, but its chief purpose remains to inv estigate 
the origin and association of disease in childhood in order to prevent it. 

During the period, few children of the group (only five) died, but 
the morbidity rate was higt ; 80% were infective illnesses and of these 
60% were respiratory. Inc idence of the various diseases is fully ana- 
lysed and discussed. 

In addition, the study attempts to measure the personal aspects 
of the child’s environment, through with some difficulty, for as the 
authors point out “... although the profound effect of the quality of 
family life on the health and development ofc hildren is well recognized, 
there is, as yet, no accepted way of measuring it. The general picture 
of this group of families shows that in just over half of them, there was 
at least one factor which acted as an obstacle to the physical well-being 
of the children or the achievement of a full family life. But there were 
71 families where there were many such factors—deprivation of parental 
care, deficiency of care and dependence on society 

Those responsible for this study summarize their conclusions and 
make suggestions for improving the health of children and the practice 
and teaching of paediatrics and public health. In these, they stress 
(especially in connection with the particular age-group concerned, the 
one’s to five’s) the need for family cohesion and responsibility, combined 
with “ wise social provision ”. 

The study is continuing. The children are now at school, and will 
be followed throughout their school years. 











